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Are You a “One Market” Writer? 


A message of immediate importance to established 


writers, and to those ambitious to become authors, 














































that will help them increase their incomes. “m 
| 

The most serious mistake any writer can make “he 
is to specialize in one type of story. While a - volt 
specialization can develop an expert technique Eight Famous Editor-Authors 
in a selected field, it may seriously handicap the Assist You NOW 
writer's income and narrow his reputation, 

Also, since tastes in fiction rise and fall in favor, 
the ‘‘one-market’’ writer at times finds himself 
without any market at all. 

Every author who would assure himself of a \ a 
permanent reputation. and of a larger income, 2 the p 
should learn to write every type of story in a q All 
particular field. To do this demands study of ‘ + OE _ 
the various fiction-formulas, since each type has ‘© A. CLANCY Editor Chelsea i See ean 
: : . : : Former Editor House, Formerly Former Editor- - 
its own peculiar situations, characters, dialogues, Top Notch and with Detective  im-chief Argosy defini 
customs. more’ chan’ 300 PMY, ur SE New "ark tat ing 

How to Do It Guise Vln” Teaches Detective Po pyi RS furth 
; , : ee introduction t that « 

Eight famous editor-authors will help you. A. M. RUD course. a mu 
Each of them gives you full and definite instruc- His stories often pelling 
tions on how to write that type of story in | e-] ge But 

P P F m other magazines. cept) 
which he himself has won a national reputation. Former odijor of object 
In 25 fascinating. practical lectures they impart Adventure Fiction = 
a world of helpful information. Through their F. 0. TREMAINE All we 
direct and simple advice you can learn, in your Faltor 5nd BSD. Fail 
own home. how to write the most popular and | hte ger AE yao 
salable types of stories in the whole Popular A. M. RUD RR al aioe 
Fiction Market. fession Stories. 

If you are an established author, you need not 
be told that this distinguished editorial assistance 
can extend the market for your stories and mul- 
tiply your income. If you are a new author you I 
will be influenced by the fact that many well- “Writ 
known authors have enrolled for the Popular 
Fiction course in order to give themselves a well *, te <iosany 
rounded knowledge of fiction writing. R. MARTINE A. A. WYN W. VON KETTLER ignora 

Former Editor Editor, Western Editor Western cision 

Write Today For Information mute Stories. hen ohn ‘ane written ‘more than anguan 

Get the full facts about this sensible, logical sviation py Hag on pe -* 4 ales ‘and. Do . at a ti 
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Market. Without cost or obligation we will 
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in detail and telling how you are instruc oy vege, 
staft of diee-cadienn an ie: a, eS indggreneg! iggy GASTET YER, a 

P ; ; Dept. 62, 79 Fifth Ave., New York City | 
training, are best able to teach you what to write 
and how to write it. Get this book today. It Send me your free booklet ‘Writing for the Billion-Word 
may open up to you the richer rewards of the Market,’’ which explains how eight editor-authors teach me, 





my own home, how to write the most popular types < 


entire Popular Fiction Market. Mail the coupon 


or a post card at once. 
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AMBROSE BIERCE 


That master of style, that “Superman of Letters,’’ as many high authorities call him—the only 
author about whom five books of biography were published last year—had this important work in 
preparation throughout his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent 


writers only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. 
mere scholar and loose locutions of the ignorant are alike denied a standing.” 


*“‘Narrow etymons of the 
Happily, he brought this 


volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities ——his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


(Postpaid when payment accompanies order, $1.50.) 


All of. “He gave all of his property.” The words are 
contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. Omit 
the preposition, 


Alleged. ‘The alleged murderer.”” One can allege a 
murder, but not a murderer; a crime, but not a crim- 
inal. A man that is merely suspected of crime would not, 
in any case, be an alleged criminal, for an allegation is a 
definite and positive statement. In their tiresome addic- 
tion to this use of alleged, the newspapers, though hav- 
ing mainly in mind the danger of libel suits, can urge in 
further justification the lack of any other single word 
that exactly expresses their meaning; but the fact that 
a mud-puddle supplies the shortest route is not a com- 
pelling reason for walking through it. One can go around. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense of ex- 
cept) is regarded as a preposition, to be followed by the 
objective case: “All went but him.” It is not a preposi- 
tion and may take either the nominative or objective 
case, to agree with the subject or the object of the verb. 
All went but he. The natives killed all but him. 


Fail. “He failed to note the hour.’”’ That implies that 
he tried to note it, but did not succeed. Failure carries 
always the sense of endeavor; when there has been no 
endeavor there is no failure. A falling stone cannot fail 


to strike you, for it does not try; but a marksman firing 
at you may fail to hit you; and I hope he always will. 


Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we should 
say, also, “‘got dead” for died; one expression is as good 
as the other. 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; its 
use to signify a time, however critical a time, is absurd. 
“At this juncture the woman screamed.” In _ reading 
that account of it we scream, too. 


Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of some 
wearisome discourse. It is no better than breadthy, or 
thicknessy. 


Literally for Figuratively. ‘The stream was literally 
alive with fish.” ‘His eloquence literally swept the 
audience from its feet.” It is bad enough to exaggerate, 
but to affirm the truth of the exaggeration is intolerable. 


Self-confessed. ‘‘A_ self-confessed assassin.” Self is 
superfluous; one’s sins cannot be confessed by another. 


Shades for Shade. ‘Shades of Noah! how it rained!” 
“O shades of Caesar!” A shade is a departed soul, as 
conceived by the ancients; one to each mortal part is 
the proper allowance. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, 


lawyers, clergymen, educators, students, 


“Write It Right’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are mindful of the supreme im- 


portance of correct diction. 
ignorance when he misuses it. 


One reveals his ignorance when he misspells a word; he reveals greater 
Many in charge of large enterprises, aware that in good writing pre- 


cision is the point of capital concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire 
arguments and endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in quantities of several hundred 


at a time—for use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. 
All revel in its irresistible wit. 


this book—there is none like it. 


There is no substitute for 


Another large printing, on paper with rag content, durably bound in heavy cloth, adapted to hard 


sage, is now ready. 


For 86 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. 


Postpaid, $1.50, when payment accompanies order. 


Many classi- 


fications are represented: history, biography, reminiscence, critiques, fiction, 
poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


For 26 Years Bierce’s Publisher 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 


37 East 28th Street 





New York 
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THE 
FORUM 
Dear Epirtor: 

Triple-X Western today is offering one of 
the most wide-open markets in the field. 
This magazine is holding no reserve stock 
of manuscripts and is buying steadily. 

We are supplied with serials for a short 
time but are very much in the market for 
stirring western stories in all lengths up to 
twenty thousand words. We prefer that the 
novelettes carry a thread of romance 
throughout the plot, but do not particularly 
care for girl interest in the short lengths. 

Five thousand to eight thousand words is 
the best length for shorts, and fifteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand for novelettes. 

We are always glad to reply to writers 
inquiring about our specific needs, but for 
the next few months the need is so general 
for shorts and novelettes that no particular 
directed aim is necessary. We want the 
regular western story of glamorous action, 
the story that smacks of the sage brush and 
tumble weed, hard-riding, hard-fighting, 
thinking cowboys in the wide range of west- 
ern activity. 

We are giving all authors unusually 
prompt decisions and, of course, prompt 
checks with every acceptance. 

New writers as well as veterans in the 
western story field are being welcomed by 
Triple-X Western, the story itself being the 
sole consideration. 

D. E. Lurton, Associate Editor. 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 























Dear Epitor: 

We are sending you advance pages of 
Scribner’s Magazine’s new prize contest. 

You will note that this contest affords the 
best opportunity of recent years for the new 
writer and the unknown writer. We are 
earnest in our endeavor to uncover writers 
who have not appeared in print before and 
who have something of importance to say 
about their life and surroundings. 


Writer’s Digest 


As usual we are offering a market for 
these stories quite apart from and in addi- 
tion to the prizes themselves. We are pur- 
chasing all manuscripts found suitable and 
from these we are selecting the prize win- 
ners. We are reporting as promptly as 
possible on manuscripts and sending back at 
once those we do not buy. 


Sincerely yours, 
K. S. Cricuton Assistant Editor. 


First Prize—$1,000; 
Second Prize—$500 


For the best narrative, 2500 to 6000 words, of 
some personal experience, or observation at first 
hand, which is concerned with an aspect of 
American life. 

In this contest the amateur has his chance. 
Given natural aptitude for expression, he can tell 
best of the life in which he has —_- and 
the experiences which have moved h 

The field is as broad as the United States itself. 
The narrator may be, for instance, a worker in 
the oil fields of Ok dahoma, one who has lived 
among the fishermen in Maine, a woman buyer 
in a department store, an engineer, one who has 
observed the effect of the coming of mills upon 
the people of the South, an air-mail pilot, one 
who has experienced the special flavor of an 
American city. 

An advertising man may have special opportu- 
nity to observe the human equation in our chang- 
ing business life, Mr. Jones of Main Street may 
write of his neighbors and their views of life, 
a stock broker may talk frankly of Wall Street. 
A forest ranger, a resident of a deflated boom 
town, an American Indian, a housewife, a débu- 
tante, a politician, an apple-grower, a lumberjack, 
the wife of a bootlegger, or the son of a capi- 
talist, a hobo. a travelling showman, a bishop, or 
a longshoreman, an office clerk—all these may 
have something significant to tell. 

Manuscripts will be read as quickly as possible 
and all those which are found suitable will be 
purchased outright and published. From these 
the prize winner will be selected. Our purpose 
in this, as in the Long Short Story Contest which 
has proven so remarkably successful, is to broad- 
en the field for a particular type oi writing. ‘Ihe 
rewards are therefore not confined to the prize, 
but include purchase and publication of all 
worthy manuscripts. 

It will assist the editors if manuscripts are 
typewritten on one side of the paper and double- 
spaced. 

Manuscripts should bear the name and address 
of the writer, together with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for their return if found un- 
acceptable. 

All persons—regardless of nationality or resi- 
dence or previous literary experience—are eli- 
gible for the contest. 

The contest closes June 20, 1931. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to: Contest 
Editor. Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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If You Don’t Write Fiction 
---Write Articles! 


OES IT EVER occur to you that you might make both a name and 
a living as a writer even though you never produce a single salable 
story? Do you realize that there is a wider and more open market 
for good articles than for good short stories? Do you know that the 
rates some magazines pay for articles, especially for certain illustrated 
articles, are higher than the rates of others for fiction? 

My students have in recent months sold travel articles to such magazines 
as Mentor, Travel, Nomad, Cunarder, Crest, World Travel, Forum, Vogue, 
Poland. A current issue of the Cunarder contains an article written by a 
student now working with me, and another by a former student. I, myself, 
was once editor of Travel magazine, and associate editor of Nation’s Business 
and Collier’s. 

You think you can’t write travel articles because you haven't traveled? 
You have no fine photographs for illustration? Tut, tut! Every one has 
traveled, in a sense. Every one has knowledge; every one has ideas; every one, 
no matter what his circumstances, moves daily in the midst of scenes teeming 
with material for articles. 

Are you a housewife and mother? Why not join my students who sell 
to Country Home, Mother’s Journal, Child Welfare, Harper’s Bazaar, and 
others of the home, garden, and women’s magazines? I have just helped a 
woman sell a book of cooking recipes which she collected. 

Are you a business man with hobbies? Why not, likewise, capitalize 
your activities in such markets as Golf Il/ustrated, Spur, the Sun, the Times, 
Outdoor America, American Weekly? 

I, myself, for instance, have recently sold articles about my two hobbies, 
golf and gardening, to North American Review and House Beautiful. 

You, too, can write profitably about your interests if you will let me help 
you. Perhaps you have already written up some personal experience, some 
phase of life with which you are familiar, but don’t know whether or not it is 
ready to send to the magazines, or where to send it. Send it to me; I'll give 
you the low-down on it. 

Perhaps your mind is seething with ideas which you would like to share with other 
minds. Good. Get out the old typewriter and pound off your article today, fold a check inside, 
tuck the whole in an envelope, slap on a stamp, and shoot it on to me. I'll write you about 
it as helpfully as I know how. 

The rates for a thorough analysis and criticism of your article material are the same as 
for short stories: $5.00 for 5,000 words or less, and $1.00 a thousand above that. 

There are tricks to this trade of article writing, but they’re not difficult to learn, not as 
difficult as those of fiction. How to organize material—how to fictionize—how to slant for 
specific markets—how long to make your finished product—how to know the markets and 
submit to editors: these things can be learned. Learning, you'll earn the fees you pay me, 


and then some! : 
It’s your move. How about it? 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor 
of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, 
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THE WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY! 


Within recent years the literary field has grown so large that it is no longer 
within the critical scope of any one individual, no matter how competent. Just 
as the need for specialization has entered all other professions, it is today 
necessary to consult recognized authorities to be assured of the maximum in 
attention. The editors of LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY, the 
first literary agency to admit the need for specialists, are unquestioned leaders, 
each in his own field. 


LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY offers to all writers a critical and 
revision service, together with full facilities for any type of research, literary 
Conferences with the editors may be arranged by appointment. 


Manu- 


or technical. 
A booklet detailing the services available will be sent upon request. 


scripts for criticism must be accompanied by the critical fee, a schedule of 
which is printed at the right. 





Editors of Literary and Research Agency 


1, 


ACHMED ABDULLAH 
General fiction. Author of 
many stories and novels pub- 
lished in leading pubs. 


- CHARLES REED JONES 


Detective and mystery fiction. 
Author of “King Murder 
Case,” “The Torch Murder,” 
many short detective and 
mystery stories. 


. WILLIAM LEAHY 


Plays and Scenarios. Play 
agent for Schubert interests. 
For years an agent for larg- 


poetry. America’s best-known 
poet. 


Ae | caietaeattianial 


. DR. 
VICH, PH. 


Social Sciences, Research. 
Prof. at N. Y. U., educator 
and author of national re- 
nown, 


. DR. I. KAYFETZ, PH. D. 


Education, Law, Research. 
Instructor C.C. N. Y. Author 
in educational field. 


- DR. H, GOLD, M. D. 


Schedule of Critical 
Fees Per Thousand 
Words (Prose) 


70-100 





Natural Sciences, Medicine. Poetry, 5c per line; min. 
fee $5. All mss. calcu- 


lated individually. 


est motion picture producers. ia. eae Can Wak 

. EDWIN MARKHAM Sch. Member Research Com. 
Poetry. Author of “The Man N. Y. Heart Ass’n. Author 
With the Hoe,” “Abraham of scientific articles and trea- 
Lincoln,” and volumes of tises. 


Please address manuscripts directly to LITERARY AND RESEARCH 
AGENCY and not to the individual editors. All criticism is individual, detailed 
and constructive. No matter what your literary problem, you are assured of 
the most thorough and sincere attention. All types of manuscripts are accept- 
able either typed or in longhand. The editors reserve the right to accept no 
more manuscripts than their individual capacities permit. 


Listen in to LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY’S weekly Magazine 
Digest broadcast Thursday afternoons, at 3:15, through N. B. C. on WJZ and 
affiliated stations. 


LITERARY AND RESEARCH AGENCY 


81 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. 22 NEW YORK CITY 
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Dominance 


WHEN any one single maga- 

zine out of a field of eight 
publications succeeds in attain- 
ing considerably more circulation 
than the combined circulation 
of all its competitors, then that 
magazine is safely on the right 
track and able to carry its adver- 
tisers with it to durable success. 


and the reason 
why 


AGAZINES in a limited 
field can grow only in 
proportion to their reader in- 
terest. The possible number 
of subscribers is so relatively 
small that unless a major part 
of the subscribers renew every 
year, it is impossible to build 
circulation. It is, therefore, 
only because of its high reader 
interest and resultant high re- 
newal rate that WRITER’S 
DIGEST has achieved a circu- 
lation now in excess of 41,000 
and quadruple the circulation 
of its nearest competitor. 
ADVERTISING RATES ON REQUEST 
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Writer's Diacsi 


Dear Epitor: 

I simply cannot let your recent contest 
pass without registering a protest. I refer 
to the prize winning essay by Mr. Wilbur 
Granburg of the Daily Journal of Com- 
merce. Surely if this was the best essay 
submitted you did receive some very trifling 
essays. 

In the first place, let me disagree with Mr. 
Granburg when he says the painting of a 
barn is news in the country. There may be 
a few isolated newspapers which would con- 
sider this news, but these papers are so few 
that such a statement is pointless. Nor does 
a meeting of the ladies’ aid society get many 
three-deck heads on the first page. Nor do 
I know many country newspaper editors 
who can take a typewriter and a type stick 
and fill up the first page in “no time.” 
There are so few papers which are now 
handset in the country that I cannot call one 
to mind offhand. And most of the country 
papers, even the weeklies, have two machines 
for typecasting. 

I have in mind a weekly paper published 
some twenty miles from my town. The 
town is a small one, having possibly one 
thousand people if all should be counted. 
This paper which I have in mind has a plant 
worth $20,000, and you could not buy the 
business for $30,000. The owner has be- 
come wealthy from his work, and takes a 
motor trip every year across the continent. 

His editorial page is carefully written, and 
worth while. His paper presents a faithful 
picture of country life every week. His 
news is personal, yes, but I have yet to see 
that Bill Jones is plowing the lower forty, 
or that a barn has been painted, in that 
publication. 

I read many country papers every day and 
every week from two states. Some of these 
papers are as carefully edited as the most 
fastidious metropolitan journal. Some are 
not so carefully edited, it is true, but none 
are of that sort that Mr. Granburg speaks 
of. If he ever worked on a country paper 
it must have been at least fifty years ago. 

Mr. Granburg seems to make the point 
that a country newspaper worker never has 
anything to write about save these trifling 
things, such as describing a new tractor, tell- 
ing of a coat of red paint on a barn, or plow- 
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ing the lower forty. Yet things happen in 
the country. To be personal, let me tell you 
of a story that I worked on single handed 
last February. At eleven o’clock in the 
morning—and my press time is three in the 
afternoon —the chief of police here at- 
tempted to arrest a tramp who had stolen a 
box of cigars. The owner of the cigars went 
with the officer in his car and they overtook 
the man near the railroad yards. Placing 
him in the car they started back to the jail. 
The tramp, who later turned out to be an 
insane criminal, suddenly attacked the two 
men, fatally wounding the merchant with a 
pistol and cutting the officer so severely that 
he spent months in a hospital. In a short 
time he was captured, and brought back to 
jail. Before the officers could get him away 
a lynching was barely averted. Now I had 
that story. Nobody knew anything about it 
except the bare happenings, and everybody 
was so excited that they could hardly talk. 
Remember all of us know everybody here. 

The two wounded men were friends to 
everybody, and everybody was shocked and 
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horrified. I had no city editor to send out 
a flock of men to get that story. I dug into 
it. As fast as I secured facts I shot them 
through a typewriter and back to a linotype. 
Much of the story was written backwards, 
for I was trying to establish a cause, trying 
to identify the tramp, trying to find out 
where he was taken, and at the same time 
keeping the news flowing to a Louisville 
newspaper and to the A. P. But I got the 
story, and even if I say it myself, it was a 
good story. It would have been criticised in 
a big office, of course, but I noticed that the 
same lead I wrote for my own paper, and 
which I wired into Louisville, appeared there 
as I had written it. And I did it all alone, 
too, and then had time to go back to the 
make-up stone and arrange the story in 
proper sequence. And the paper was on the 
streets a half hour before regular time. 
This just about exhausts my fit of tem- 
per. You’re publishing a fine magazine. 


Hoyt Moore, 
Fulton Daily Leader. 








rather than books.) 


of them. 


author's half of the sales check. 


552 Riverside Drive, 





DO YOU WANT TO SELL QUICKLY? 


Why are you interested in writing? If you want to sell quickly and steadily, write me 
and let’s talk over your problem. I will not ask you to take a ‘‘course,’’ or study books, or do 
exercises. If you want to sell, we'll work on stories or articles for the magazines you wish to 
reach. (I sold the first story I submitted to the first market addressed because I studied markets 


Each magazine is different; each has its own definite requirements. Do you know what 
these are? If not, write me about the magazines you wish to reach and I'll try to help you. 
I know the editors; I talk to them about their needs; and I sell my own stories to a number 


Do you have a story that hasn’t sold? If so, and you want to know what’s wrong with 
it, send it to me for criticism and I'll tell you, specifically. If the story has editorial possi- 
bilities, I'll make detailed suggestions for revision looking toward a sale to a definite market 
No Manuscript read without fee, but occasionally, if the author wishes and if a story appeals to me 
personally, I'll rewrite a manuscript on a fifty-fifty basis, returning the criticism fee with the 


The fee for manuscript criticism is $3.00 for stories of 3,000 words and under and $1 
a thousand thereafter. Special rates on book length novels. 


If you are interested in working with me over a period of time, write me and I'll discuss 
a plan with you. Collaboration is for three or six months and the fees range from $20 to $30 
a month, depending upon the amount of time you give your writing. 


I'm selling my stories and I'll be glad to discuss yours with you. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories, articles, reviews in literary, big circulation 
and action story magazines. 


New York City 
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13-3e Be An Ad 
RAC Writer! 
We train you quickly at home. 
No experience necessary. Spare time or full time. 
Bigger opportunities now in Advertising than ever 
before. Constant demand for men and women with 
ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, mail order experts, 
all make big money. New plan. Nothing else like it. 


Write today for details and new free booklet, Jn- 
creased Salaries and Promotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3052 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ulinois 



























SPORT WORLD 


Attention: Sport Writers, Sport Reporters, Sport 
Photographers, and Sport Fans 
HE first issue of Sport World will appear in either 
April or May. The magazine will cover baseball, 
football, basketball, golf, swimming, motoring, boxing, 
wrestling, hunting, fishing, and a general line of popu- 
lar sports. 

We are desirous of securing short stories not more 
than 3,000 words and will pay from 1c to 8c per word 
according to the story. Be sure to enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 

Experienced ae ‘in this field are urged to query 
us at once stating briefly their experience in this field, 
and their qualifications. 

MPIRE PUBLISHING CO. 
a Sport — 
Continental Life Bldg., - Louis, Mo. 
Advertising rate card on aan 
initial circulation 25,000. 































































AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Authors, typists, attention! Why worry about where to 
get the right sized envelopes, manuscript ,covers, paper, etc., 
you need? Buy direct from the country’s largest specialty 
dealers in this line and save time and dissatisfaction. 


Note these low 1931 prices to authors and typists 
We have been serving the trade for nearly two years now 
and have yet to hear of our first dissatisfied customer. 
bg maintain a 12-hour service and ship everything pre- 
Paid 
Good, strong envelopes, with gummed flaps for flat mailing. 
Kraft, size 9x12, 24 Ib. = Size 94,x12%, 24-lb. — 


25 envelopes.........+.  P 25 envelopes.....seeees $. 

50 envelopes........... :90 50 envelopes.....sseeee 1108 
A stronger, heavier envelope, 28-lb. Kraft. 
Size 9x12 Size 914x12% 

25 envelopes........... $ .60 25 envelopes......++e+- -65 
50 envelopes........... 1.15 50 envelopes.......ese 1.20 
Our best and strongest envelope, 32-lb. Karlton. 

Size 9x12 Size 9%x12% 

25 envelopes......... .$ .75 25 envelopes....ceseeee ‘ 
50 envelopes.........+. 1.40 50 envelopes......s+e+. 1.50 
Small sized envelopes, 6x9, and 6%4x9'2, 24-lb. Kraft. 

50 envelopes, 6x9...... $ .50 50 envelopes, 64%4x9%. «, 2 
100 envelopes, 6x9..... 95 100 envelopes, 6%4x9%. 
Brown Krafts in Nos. 10, 11, and 12 for —¥: + Tag 
50 envelopes, No. 10, 45c; 50 No. 11, 50c; 50 No. 12, S5c, 
Manuscript paper, 84x11, 16 and 20-lb. Weight. 
Special, aon Brand, Extra Grade, 20 lb. 
Atlantic 
500 sheets rif a -$1.20 500 sheets (1 ream)...$1.40 
Choice Grade, 16 Ib. Best Gra b. 
500 sheets (1 ream)...$1.10 500 sheets (1 ream)...$1.40 
Second sheets (thin) Manuscript covers, 
REAM .ccccesescesses -80 Strong, 25 for....... -60 


Typewriter ribbons, heavy duty, 75c each, three for $1.80. 

We also handle carbon paper, all grades of manuscript 
paper, all sizes of envelopes, chip board and everything the 
author or typist needs. If you don’t see what you need 
here, send for our latest catalog. 

We pay the postage or express charges anywhere east of 
the Rocky Mountains. If you live west of the Rocky 
Mountains, add 10% to the prices. 

Send 35c for a copy of “‘How to Prepare Manuscripts and 
Contest Entries,”” the most valuable little book published 


on this important subject. Address: 
A. D. FREESE & SON 
Stationers-Publishers, Upland, Indiana 
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| Dear EpitTor: 

For Independent Woman we are inter- 
ested in a live treatment of business wom- 
en’s problems and we are also concerned 
with treatment of general, political and eco- 
nomic problems, if the article is handled in 


i such a way as to have a particular adapta- 


tion to a woman’s magazine. I should be 
very grateful indeed if you could help us to 
secure some manuscripts of real value. For 
what we term lead articles, we pay $35.00 
and then have a sliding scale of payments 
which runs down to $10.00 for personality 
stories. 
HELEN HAveENER, Editor, 
Independent W oman, 
1819 Broadway, New York. 





Dear Epitor: 

I’ve been hustling around in the short time 
available and the result is that I don’t think the 
fraternal magazines warrant an article at present. 

The Elks’ Magazine, 50 East 42nd St., New 
York City, ranks with the national magazines in 
the quality of its fiction, and closely approaches 
the big magazines in payment. It runs stories 
with masculine appeal and likes a touch of ac- 
tion and adventure. Short shorts of 1000 words 
and regular length stories of approximately 5000 
words are used, as are occasional serials of high 
quality. There are usually two or three stories 
and an installment of a serial in each issue. 

The magazine has used recently: a story of 
the lumber camps, by James Stevens; a story of 
a newspaperman, by Elmer Davis; a story of the 
old-time river men and their overthrow, by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet; a humorous negro story, by 
Edgar Valentine Smith. These writers of nation- 
al repute set the tone for the magazine, but 
names not so well known appear when the au- 
thors can produce the goods. Bruce McClure is 
Managing Editor. 

There are about seventy-five Masonic papers 
in the country, but there are only two that pay 
regularly for contributions. These are: Detroit 
Masonic News, Masonic Temple, Detroit, Mich., 
and the New York Masonic Outlook, Masonic 
Temple, New York City. Both of these publi- 
cations are subsidized, to some extent, by the 
Grand Lodges under which they exist. 

Stories for these magazines should have a Ma- 
sonic slant—a feature that is not paralleled by 
the Elks’ Magazine. The market for Masonic 
fiction is extremely limited and is difficult because 
the writer should know the background of Free- 
masonry and also the individual problems beset- 
ting the Grand Lodge for which the story is in- 
tended. The three men who have the best repu- 
tations in the field of Masonic fiction are P. W. 
George, William Stewart, and Carl H. Claudy. 
Writers who are Masons and who live in the De- 
troit or New York districts should consult the 
magazines for further details. 

LurToN BLASSINGAME, 
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Dear Epitor: 

I wish to acknowledge the help and in- 
spiration I find in your journal. Through 
its pages I sold two well paid for stories to 
the Dell Publishing Company last year and 
I assure you I find them good people to deal 
with. 
Respectfully yours, 

Rusy SHIRLEY PEASE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Epitor: 

For a number of years I have been a 
writer of agricultural articles. I have had 
much of my work accepted by the agri- 
cultural papers. Last winter I thought I 
would try writing a few confession stories 
and was lucky enough to have one of them 
accepted. My story, “A Stolen Kiss,” ap- 
peared in September True Romances. Got 
two cents per word. 

Thus I have been encouraged to do more 
story writing this winter. And I know 
Writer’s Dicest is going to help me, too. 

W. D. Neate, California. 


Dear EpiToR: 

I have just read Mr. Erle S. Gardner’s 
magnificent article in your January issue. 
I think it is one of the most interesting you 
ever carried, and in itself is worth many 
times the price of the issue. 

I was especially interested in this article 
because Mr. Gardner cites the example of 
Mr. Leslie T. White, and because I happen 
to be the critic to whom Mr. White came 
for literary help, presumably at Mr. Gard- 
ner’s suggestion. 

LAURENCE D’Orsay, 
California. 





Dear Epitor: 
Your up-to-the minute market notes are 
most valuable to me. I have just received 
another check by following your market sug- 
gestions, this time for the sum of $75 from 
the new magazine called Lindlahr’s Modern 
Living, listed in your August number of 
Writer’s DicEsT. ... 
KATHERINE M. VOoLk. 









PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Christmas Plays and other Plays, for Children. 


Cash on acceptance. 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 











$1000 IN CASH PRIZES 

Given by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogans, titles, 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, ideas, photographs S, cut-pic- 
ture puzzles, etc. 

An average of more than $2,000,000 is paid contestants an- 
nually in oe | of legitimate prize contests. Get your share 
by keeping posted 

E CONTEST NEWS, revised monthly, lists all worth- 
while contests in detail and features helpful articles and hints 
to contestants by actual winners. Please do not confuse our pub- 
lication with contest lists. THE CONTEST NEWS is a real 
magazine with national —. 

One Year, $2.00. ths, $1.00. Copy, 25c. (coin.) 
THE CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio. 





STORIES WANTED 


We are in the market for Short Stories, Novels, Serials, 
Articles, Essays, Poetry, Drawings, Cartoons, Jokes, etc., 
on all phases of the sport of horse racing including the 
betting angle. Pay according to merit. 


AMERICAN RACING WORLD 
2169 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 
cent a word on acceptance. 











WRITERS WANTED 


To Train for Humorist 
or Columnist 


Will Rogers earns $150,000 yearly. 
O. O. McIntyre $60.00. Heywood Broun 
$50,000. Floyd Gibbons (spare time) 
$25,000. Many others $10,000 and up. 
WHY NOT YOU? 


Have you a sense of humor? Can you wittily 
comment upon any of the following: 
Mrs. Tugood wins divorce. 
Crime wave is here to stay. 
Aviatrix explores air pockets, 
Colonel Roper weds Miss Strand. 
Actress-aviatrix takes off for Paris. 
Englishman says Americans have no imagination, 
Shanghai dispatch says Chinese troops have 
stiffened the front. 


I teach how to originate humor, and how to 
become a Columnist. My method is easy 
and fascinating; results are speedy. Dozens 
of testimonials from highly-pleased students. 
Easy terms if your work shows promise. 


TEST LESSONS FREE. 


JACK PANSY 


2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A one year subscription to 


Writer's Digest assures you 
of these five useful features 














i) 


Authoritative market information 
about (1) every new magazine 
that appears; (2) every change 
in magazine editorial policy; (3) 
the editorial requirements of prac- 
tically every important magazine 
during the course of the year. 


Instructive, helpful articles on 
writing craftsmanship by leading 
writers, critics, and editors. 


Occasional interviews with the 
more prominent and interesting 
writers. 


Analytical marketing articles about 


Select one of these books and we WRITER’S DIGEST 
will send it to you FREE with a 22 EAST 12TH STREET 


1 year subscription. 


Twelve Cardinal Elements 
of Short Story Writing— 


By Agnes Reeve 


[] How to Write Short Stories 











CT] Plotting the Short Story 
[J Writing for the Trade 


Journal 


7 Points About Poetry 
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Good Luck! 


The Empire Publishing Co., Continental 
Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., will bring out 
within the next three or four months their 
new publication, Sport World, a minimum 
64 page magazine covering all sports from 
baseball to swimming. Short stories of 
3000 words about sports are wanted. Ex- 
perienced sport writers should query the 
editor at once. There is certainly a field for 
a publication like Sport World, especially 
for a high class publication. We wish the 
publishers the best of good luck. 





Please Cancel My Subscription Dept. 


Dear EpITor: 


Some people has got more gumption than 
is good for those they do business with. 

Not satisfied with sending youre paper to 
my boy, John Evan Stanton, till it cooked 
up a famely row, you keep on sending it 
till it makes troubel with the neighbors. 

My neighbor come home last night and 
kicked on two accounts; 1st his supper 
wasen’t ready, and second, he caught my 
boy mooning arround his wife and talkeing 
over what they read in youre paper. 

My neighbor’s wife throwed a full pott 
of beans at him and told him he got no 
litterary taste, much less enny litterary as- 
pirashuns. 

My neighbor dodged and my boy caught 
the Beans, Pot and All. 

He ain’t looked happy sense, but, just the 
same, my neighbor’s wife keeps on borrow- 
ing youre paper frum him regular. 

I ask my boy ain’t he ashamed of hisself 
the way the hull town is talking about him 
and my neighbor’s wife, not to mention that 
Pot of Beans and All. 

And my boy says some folks never would 
of been famus without some help frum 
scandal. 

So will you just stop sending youre paper 
to my boy and save a lot of troubel to come. 

Tom STANTON, 
Stanton’s Blacksmith Shoppe, 
309 N. Division St., DeRidder, La. 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sad 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of forty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 

ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 7 
22 East 12TH Street I 
{ Cincinnati, On10 | 


I Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in | 
I Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


I PR iancnareuiccsiasssomeibin DN sccisscciess 






































Writers Digest 


“The Writers Market’ 


Is the ONE Book That 
Every Writer Should Own 
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H A tee Chaat 4 HE WRITER’S MARKET” is a 

er In 

Th WwW te . Merk ” 272-page, cloth bound book 

o Wir Sea that surpasses any previous publish- 

1. Quality Markets . : 

list od — ——- in the et ing effort to produce * high nn 

tates that buys quality short stories an H 1 i 

articies, "in every instance. the editor of efficient, and reliable market guide : 
that publication tells you what kind o 1 i 

material ae —-*. ge it anges be for writers. You will find not = 
written, how much he will pay, the maga- H H i i i «xn 
zine’s correct address and a i informa- every reliable magazine listed in this 

tion for the writer who wants to sell book, but also a good deal of valu- 

quality material. oe : e é . 

2. First Class Fiction Markets able, instructive information written 
A list of every first class fiction market . ‘ec . ’ 
with its editorial requirements. This exclusively for ‘“The Writer’s Mar- T 

t ’ e 
ae eS ket,”” by many well known editors. . 

3. The Clayton Magazines The low price of $3.00 per copy is < 
An article by W. M. Clayton, publisher . 
of the Clayton magazines, giving in- made possible by the tremendous 
structive and market information. f ich 

4. Requirements of the Dell number of advance orders which we j 
Magazines received on this book. You will Y 
An article about the many Dell magazines oa 7 5 #m 
by their executive editor. treasure ‘“The Writer's Market’’ and 

5. The Fiction House Market : 2. 

An article by the managing editor of the be quick to cherish it among the best 
ten Fiction House magazines telling you : H 
cll tage — Brag lly of your books. Aside from telling Rhy 

6. Travel Magazines you exactly where any conceivable 
A list of magazines buying travel articles, e . 
and stories and their editorial requirements. type of story can be sold, it will 

7. Movie and Theater ' ' i if- 

A careful list of the reliable theatrical apes von to write aoiees and dif tini 
and “fan” magazines with their editorial ferent kinds of material. It is sold 

a eo a a“ = this B the 
type of writing by one of the big e itors : 
svee of wri g on a money back guarantee. uy clai 

8. Women’s pee We your copy today, and you will make desy 
A_ list of women’s magazines and their ~ . ° 
ee as written by their the most important investment of in I 
various editors. : 

: our literary career. 

9. ThelImportant Women’s Magazines y y sep 
2 interview with each of the editors = He 
the more important women’s journa 
This contains a good deal of isameuties ae to s 
information, as well as marketing advice. fluet 

10. Home and Garden Magazines WRITER'S DIGEST 
The editors of the various magazines that 22 East 12TH STREET beca 
buy articles about home and garden give Cincinnati, OHIO ten : 
their editorial requirements. aoa n | 

entlemen: 

Space prohibits detailed mention of any more. : peor 
Other chapters in the superb book are. “Sports Please Fa an potent 2 copy a the . “ge You 
and Oxtdoor Journals”; “Humor Markets”; edition o The riter’s arket, or which 
“Markets for Risque Material’; “Markets for enclose $3.00 payment in full. (If you want a if ve 
Verse’; “Poetry Journals’; “Markets for Pho- year’s subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a ee 
tographs’; “Second Class Fiction Markets’; copy of “The Writer’s Market” enclose $4.00 and In ar 
“Book Publishers’; “Agriculture and Farm check here [)). 

Journals’’; “Juvenile Magazines’’ ; “Syndicates” ; whet 

“Educational Journals’ ; “Religious Magazines” ; ay 

“Music Journals” ; “Salesmen's Magazines,” and NGM 2 ovecccccvcccccccccccesccccsccccoevececee cuit 

a complete “Trade Journal Section.” There is abo 

also a chapter on copyright and a full index. u 

Each chapter lists not only the name and ad- Add He 
dress of the magazine, but also the editorial FOSS aocccccccseveessecsesesesecsesssssesere 
requirements as stated by the editor. A more ov 
valuable book for the writer does not exist. 7 er 
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LTHOUGH more than twenty of his 

novels have preceded him, Rafael Saba- 
tini never saw the Statue of Liberty until 
the other day. Liverpool and London have 
claimed him for the greater part of his life, 
despite his Italian birth and early schooling 
in Portugal and Switzerland. As with Jo- 
seph Conrad, English is his adopted tongue. 
He did not learn it until after he was able 
to speak five other languages with equal 
fluency. He writes in English simply 
because “all the best stories seem to be writ- 
ten in English,” yet is quite used to having 
people ask him the name of his translator. 
You would readily take him for a Britisher 
if you did not happen to be dining with him 
in an Italian restaurant in the Fifties. But 
when he praises the ravioli or orders a Bis- 
cuit Tortoni there is not a doubt in the world 
about his nationality. 

His first month in New York was given 
over entirely to rehearsals of his new play, 
“The Tyrant,” a dramatic piece based on an 
episode in the life of Cesare Borgia. A 


Preceded by 20 Novels 


t os dies ; 
Sabatini Visits America 
4... By DaLe WARREN 


few days after his arrival it became neces- 
sary for him to call at Eames,’ the costum- 
er’s, to look over some wigs and Renaissance 
brocades, and laying aside his coat and hat, 
he conscientiously applied himself to the 
task. Being almost immediately mistaken 
for an employee of the house he wa’ asked 
by a somewhat nervous individual where 
one might go to find a “devil’s dress.” 
“How about going to hell?” returned Mr. 
Sabatini. “They ought to be able to fit you 
there.” 

He likes America because the veal is bet- 
ter than it is in England and because the 
taxis are tame in comparison with their 
Paris equivalents. Temperate himself, he 
abhors the very idea of prohibition. Admit- 
ting that he was influenced by the early 
work of Mary Johnston, he holds no brief 
for the dreary romances of Sir Walter 
Scott. He is one of the few writers who 
never penned an early novel of adolescence, 
nor followed any passing fad or fancy. 
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OW that he is a best-seller on two con- 
tinents, his face lights up with an ironic 
smile when he recalls the day he sold a novel 
outright for sixty pounds, serial rights and 
all. Fame and fortune beckoned him from 
the beginning, but coquettishly eluded him 
until “Scaramouche” was finally launched 
by the seventh publisher who had a shot at 
the manuscript. He refers to it as his Co- 
lumbus: “It discovered America for me.” 
Although “The Tavern Knight,’ now re- 
issued, is the first novel that he acknow- 
ledges, a forgotten and out-of-print volume, 
“The Lovers of Yvonne,” bears an earlier 
publication date. His latest, “The King’s 
Minion,” marks him more as an historical 
novelist and less of a romantic yarn-spinner. 
“I have employed the garb of fiction,” he 
says, “to clothe the substance of history.” 
Rafael Sabatini is gracious, yet restrained 

in manner, and there is a quiet force about 
him that compels attention. Of medium 
height and relatively thick-set, his move- 
ments are graceful and his gestures elucidat- 
ing. Agile in conversation, he requires 
neither pen, paper nor portable Corona to 
tell you a good story. He looks directly at 
you out of his shining Italian eyes and if at 
that moment one of the twelve Apostles 
were to walk in at the door you would be 
none the wiser, so completely does he hold 
your attention. Some day he is coming to 
America in his chosen role of angler, for if 
writing is his amusement, salmon fishing is 
his chief business in life. “It leaves me cold 
that men should write better books than 
mine,” he says, “but I hate the man that 
can catch more fish.” And whether you 
believe it or not, you instinctively tell him 
that you have never held a rod in your hand. 





Love Romances 


Writers who send manuscripts to Love 
Romances, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
are often under the impression that this 
publication uses the light casual love story 
similar to the type that appears in smooth 
paper magazines. This belief accounts for 
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many rejections. Love Romances actually 
wants and buys only stirring dramatic copy, 
which fictionizes the love problems of the 
girl of today, and emphasizes the deeper 
emotional side of these problems. 

Stories should drip human interest. Pink 
tea and whipped cream surface stories, about 
powder puff ladies with no capacity for deep 
emotion are the antithesis of what are used. 
The editor of this publication wrote the fol- 
lowing to one of her prospective con- 
tributors: 


“We want stories with a big problem, 
emotion of the quality often found in the 
confession magazines; stories that reveal 
a trace of the old melodrama but are 
nevertheless real and convincingly mo- 
tivated. Joan Crawford’s new picture 
“Paid” is an example of the type of prob- 
lem we use, although we have bought 
something along that line already. Stories 
should be third person, of course, with 
heavy girl interest and with love from the 
start. Deeply appealing complications is 
our cry.” 





The Mirage Again 


T LOOKS like one motion-picture pro- 
ducer at least has taken to heart the 
satire of “Once In A Lifetime.” A record 
of lightning recognition of an author has 
been established in the case of Milton Krims, 
whose story, “Dude Ranch,” will be filmed 
by Paramount Pictures. Mr. Krims, a young 
writer unknown to picture producers, mod- 
estly left his scenario with a clerk at the 
Paramount offices, and went his way, ex- 
pecting the usual rejection slip in the usual 
course of time. In two days he received a 
wire of acceptance. 
He was advised to turn the scenario into 
a novel as well. Working in fever haste, he 
completed the manuscript and put it in the 
hands of The Macaulay Company. In a 
week the publishers had accepted the book. 
Not to be outdone by the picture people, 
The Macaulay Company has put the novel 
on the press. It was published last month. 
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Write ‘em, Cowboy! 







William McLeod Raine, Famed for His Stories of the Old West, 
Tells in this Interview How to Write the Action Story 


By HersBert CERWIN 


ILLIAM McLEOD RAINE, who 

today has more than forty novels 

and countless short stories to his credit, be- 

gan to write because he was unable to do 

anything else. In a moment of desperation, 

he wrote a short story. He has been at it 
ever since. 

Whether the fact that he sold his first 
story was accidental or not, Raine does not 
know. He did learn, however, that all the 
dozens of stories he wrote afterwards did 
not sell at once. Raine’s path to fame, like 
most writers, was paved with one rejection 
slip after another. 

Raine was fortunate in that he did sell his 
first manuscript. Probably if that story had 
been refused, Raine might not have con- 
tinued to write. Nevertheless, he plodded 
on, learned for which field he was best 
suited to write, and in time became a’ suc- 
cessful novelist. 

It is somewhat of a coincidence that the 
author whose narratives so typically repre- 
sent the old west and its characters should 
be of English birth. Raine was born in 
London but came to America while still a 
youngster. 

Raine’s father came into possession of a’ 
cattle ranch in the southwest and he early 
absorbed life on the ranch. Raine knows 
his west, his cattle and his cowboys as few 
other western writers do. For years he lived 
with them, and many of these early experi- 
ences have resulted in plots for his stories. 

Practically all of his characters have been 
fashioned after some one whom he has 
known intimately. Undoubtedly, that is one 
of the reasons why his stories have become 
so popular—readers realize that Raine’s 
background for stories is genuine. 

And Raine knows this only too well. On 
many occasions, he has pointed out that the 





greatest mistake an aspiring writer can 
make is to write about something with which 
he is not familiar. According to Raine, there 
is no excuse for it, for usually the locality 
and the people with whom the writer 
mingles, can become excellent background. 

For example, he says that a man who lives 
in a steel mill city should write with that 
atmosphere. There are just as many thrill- 
ing stories, he explains, in a steel mill as 
there are in the west. For the novel which 
he has just completed, “Bad Hombre,” 
Raine went to Mexico to secure material and 
details for the story. He spent several 
months there, questioning the natives and 
exhausting every channel of information 
to be certain of the background of his story. 

From the ranch, Raine (still in his late 
twenties) went direct to a newspaper office 
where he worked for some time as a re- 
porter. He tried to enlist during the Spanish- 
American war, but was told he had lung 
trouble and instead he went to Denver. 

Again he returned to newspaper: work, 
but the stuffy editorial rooms were too much 
for his constitution, and Raine was forced 
to quit. Unable to continue working and 
with little money, he tried his hand at fiction. 
He wrote his first action story which sold 
in 1898 for $100—a rather good price in 
those days. 

From that year until now he has been 
writing stories in which action predominates. 
The opening of his first story, he disclosed 
to me recently, dealt with a villain who in 
the first paragraph was cleaning the blood 
from his sword! 


AINE, early in his career, found that the 
public wants action. It’s part of their 
psychological make-up, he says, that they 
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must have some avenue of release for their 
routine lives, 

This is the same reason, he stresses, for 
the present popularity of detective stories. 
It takes the reader away from the narrow 
sphere in which he lives and transports him 
into the midst of an exciting and deep mys- 
tery. Readers, according to the analysis 
made by Raine, like to place themselves in 
the part of the hero. They would like to see 
themselves battling with dangerous villains, 
overpowering them, and then succeeding in 
rescuing the girl they love. 

This Raine points out, is an essential 
point to remember, for those wanting to 
write western or action stories. “In the first 
place,” he advises, “start the real story in 
the first paragraph. And then begin, always 
bearing in mind the fact that you are there 
to entertain the reader and not to entertain 
yourself. This means that your own per- 
sonal prejudices or ideas must be taboo. An 
author is like an actor. He must entertain 
if he is to be successful.” 

Raine’s advice is concrete and will be 
helpful to those desiring to write the west- 
ern and action type of story. 

1. Have your plot ready. If you are one 
of those writers who developes his story as 
he goes along, at least have a general idea 
of what you are going to write. 

2. Avoid long hackneyed leads, particu- 
larly in the beginning. Put, if possible, the 
most important thing right up on top. Once 
you have attracted the reader’s eye, you will 
carry him along. 

3. Don’t give your characters any old 
name. There are some names that fit, 
others sound false and terrible. Many a 
good story has been spoiled by an unsuit- 
able name given to a character. Read the 
name out loud. Does it sound right? Rut- 
ledge, for example, is an old southern name. 
Don’t give it to a northerner. 

4. It is not necessary to kill a villain in 
every page and rescue a heroine in each 
chapter to keep up the action. Developing 
good situations will keep enough excite- 
ment on hand and plenty of suspense. 

5: Above all, write plenty. Perseverance 
means more in authorship than talent. Write 
a couple of novels. Throw them away if 
they don’t sell. Write some more. 
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HILE Raine is widely known for his 
action stories, he does not string his 
novels in a haphazard fashion. Some of his 
work is significant for its literary value. He 
has written adventure stories so long that 
his name is synonymous with action. When 
he writes a novel on another theme, he is 
forced to use a pen name. Raine claims that 
it would not be fair to allow people to buy 
the book under the impression that they 
were getting an adventure story only to find 
something else. 

Novel writing, he says, is a hard grind. 
“It’s physical labor as tiresome as digging 
ditches in the streets,” Raine points out. 
“Any man who writes a novel should be re- 
spected not so much for the literary value 
of it, but for the physical labor involved in 
producing it.” 

Two novels a year and a dozen short 
stories is his average production. He con- 
siders himself a slow writer, sometimes tak- 
ing from five to seven months to complete 
a novel. He is particular in the selection of 
names for characters. He claims that names 
fit persons. Unless care is taken in choos- 
ing names, the entire effect of a story might 
be disastrous. 

In his latest novel to be published this 
fall, Raine was stumped for a suitable name 
for his villain who was an Italian. He 
tramped through Italian districts in San 
Francisco and Monterey, near where he was 
spending his summer vacation, but he was 
unsuccessful. Finally he picked up the tele- 
phone book. His attention was attracted by 
the name “Iannicito.” Thus was his villain 
christened. 

He has no use for people who want to 
write, but are always troubled by moods, or 
those who are always finding some excuse. 
“Writing,” he says, “is work. Any one who 
thinks it’s a lot of fun writing and pounding 
a typewriter and being your own boss, is 
suffering from a delusion.” 

Raine finds that the most difficult part of 
writing is the beginning each day. “People 
don’t realize what it means to put a piece 
of paper in the typewriter and begin with- 
out having a single idea,” he declares. “The 
typewriter stares you coldly in the face. You 
shamefully look at it, and then you walk 
around the room. You smoke several ciga- 
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rettes. You look at your watch. It’s getting 
late. You sit down at the typewriter. You 
begin. Once the first paragraph is started, 
the rest is easy.” 

The prices many of the so-called pulp 
magazines pay is amazing, according to 
Raine. Some of them, he says, offer rates 
almost as high as the illustrated magazines. 
Raine’s stories, while appearing in all of the 
leading magazines, have also appeared in 
the adventure story magazines. 

“On one occasion some five years ago,” 
he revealed, “I was offered a certain price 
for the serialization of one of my novels by 
one of the large illustrated magazines. An- 
other offer almost twice as large was made 
to my literary agent by the editor of a pulp 
magazine. When the other magazine editor 
learned of the higher offer, he did increase 
his price. But even then, the pulp magazine 
price was several hundred dollars above 
his.” 


Raine has many western 


written so 
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stories, he has grown tired of them. He says 
he would like to write some other type of 
novel, particularly where characterization 
and not action predominates. He is handi- 
capped, however, by his audience. He can- 
not change his type of stories, for he has 
too long been identified with that particular 
type. 

Once a story is written, the author must 
become a salesman. He has a product to 
sell and he should know how to go about it. 
“For example,” he adds, “‘a salesman of a 
washing machine will not go to the office 
of a banker. Neither should an action story 
be sent to a magazine of the type of the 
American Mercury, nor should a story with 
no plot be sent to Adventure. The story is 
bound to come back.” 

All in all, Raine believes that once an 
author has found himself, the particular type 
of story he is best suited to write, and knows 
how to go about it, success is waiting for 
him around the corner. 





Goldilocks--1931 


By RutH RuKIN 


TYLES in heroines haven’t changed 
very much. Greta Garbo’s influence 
may have affected the difference in 

hairdressing, and Norma Shearer’s may 
have altered the type of sophistication, but 
at heart the ideal heroine is still the same 
sweet, simple maid she always was. And, I 
think, always will be. 

The psychology of the heroine is the ex- 
alted feminine self. In a love story that 
self finds fruition for the reader. The pulp 
paper reader wants that perfection of char- 
acter to be embodied in some measure in 
every heroine worthy of the name. She 
wants to know the fulfillment of her dreams, 
and the heroine realizes them for her. The 
heroine is out for a husband, primarily; all 
other objectives are incidental. Her sethod 
of attack may vary and may not be so ob- 
vious as this analysis, but fundamentally she 
must be a desirable creature, so that some 
man will want to marry her. The desirable 


traits, as standardized by the American man, 
are: 

. Youth. 

. Beauty. 

3. Charm. 

. Virtue. 

5. Spirit. 

A heroine always should be young, be- 
cause youth implies freshness and appeal, 
and a clear outlook unhampered by the dis- 
illusions and responsibilities, either mental 
or mechanical, of the more mature world. 

I remember a very charming story in 
which the heroine was a middle-aged teacher 
who had longed for love and beauty all dur- 
ing her life, and found it, finally, on a ship 
going across to Europe. The hero was also 
middle-aged and slightly roly-poly, like a 
Teddy-bear, but very whimsical, lonely and 
eager. The story had all the elements of ro- 
mance—but the readers didn’t like it. Miss 
Sara was too old! The readers didn’t want 
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to picture themselves going on through life 
teaching until their youth and beauty were 
gone before they found love and romance. 
They want it now! So they want their hero- 
ines to have it for them. 

And beauty, though not a direct essential, 
is indirectly desired. It may only be in- 
timated, or it may be suggested, but it must 
be there, somehow. The heroine need not 
always have it at first; she can be mousey- 
gray and quietly attractive until the hero 
comes along and makes her radiant with 
love. Then she can and should shine forth 
in glory; love should transform the spirit’s 
physiognomy. Otherwise what’s the use 
of it to the reader? 

Or a girl can develop beauty to attract 
the hero. One story in illustration is that 
of a young woman who had let herself go 
to seed, while waiting five years for her 
sweetheart. He comes back to find her un- 
attractive and is lured by a more flamboy- 
ant, though less sterling girl. The heroine 
gets wise to herself, reduces her weight, 
practices up on athletics, goes in for color 
and glitter, makes herself interested in all 
young and gay things, and wins her man 


again. The readers eat that up. There’s 
the potentiality realized! 
Native charm is also essential. Every 


girl likes to feel that she has it; that if she 
lacks either youth or beauty, she still has 
some drawing power. It may manifest itself 
in some particular talent—art, literature, 
dancing, song, or in some particular relation 
—sympathy, understanding; but whatever 
its secret hiding place, it must be there. 

She must be a strong character, too. Even 
if that strength is only a weakness for the 
hero, which in the end it must be, she must 
have some power of directing her own cur- 
rent of emotion or thought. The weak- 
ling who vacillates with the plot is ever un- 
popular. 

It’s not only for the young that these at- 
tributes are in demand. Older women, from 
their middle thirties to the grandmother- 
stage, will read the sixteen-year olds’ love 
story with the same zest. Realizing that 
the most romantic time of their lives has 
passed with their youth, they like to relive 
it again in retrospect, either of their own 
or someone else’s life, 
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HE pulp paper love story magazines de- 

mand that their heroines be sympatheti- 
cally presented—from the girl’s point of 
view, and with understanding. Aside from 
her physical and mental attributes, her sta- 
tion in life must be determined by the reader. 
If you are appealing to a smart set type of 
magazine, you will naturally create a sophis- 
ticate ; if to the naive love journal, the hard- 
working and patient shopgirl. 

These are not rules, but guides. For the 
hardworking-Lena is too often overworked 
in plot as well as in life; the readers tire of 
finding the same heroine in the same story 
over and over again. You can’t change the 
theme of a love story very much; you can 
merely alter the circumstances surrounding 
it. For that reason, it is a good idea to in- 
troduce as many original settings as possible, 
excluding, of course, the bizarre; and as 
many unusual situations in life as conceivable 
and reconcilable with logic. 

Since the emancipation of women and 
their introduction into society as self-sup- 
porting creatures in business and profes- 
sional worlds, it is possible to place a hero- 
ine in many situations. In particular, the 
aviation story is very popular at present, be- 
cause it is a field just beginning to be in- 
vaded by women. The aviatrix is always 
a good heroine; her position implies courage, 
perseverance, originality and adventure. 
Then, too, there are good possibilities for 
romance on the flying field. There are al- 
ways men about—a prerequisite for the good 
love story—the mechanics, fellow flyers, 
officials of the airport. And the mobility in 
the aviatrix’s professional life gives her op- 
portunity for flight in more ways than one. 
She can always escape from the villain easily, 
or reach the hero in the nick of time; she 
can save the company papers by her quick 
thinking and action, or warn her one and 
only of impending disaster And the ro- 
mance of wearing flying togs! 

The mystery and adventure story always 
provide a good setting for a’ heroine; the 
western romance gives a colorful and differ- 
ent background. The variety of professions 
possible in the various phases of the com- 
mercial and professional world will provide 
a glamor of setting where the action of the 
story won’t. For instance, the movie, stage 
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and screen material has an almost universal 
interest and appeal. The little girl who works 
in the wardrobe department, or who assists 
with the make-up, the extra, the waitress on 
the lot cafeteria—the million and one jobs 
connected with the movies or the stage— 
can be romanticized to greater advantage 
than the glamor of the star. For the movie 
setting is a colorful and thrilling background 
and has an abundance of plot material. The 
heroine is in circumstances that the reader 
might more easily picture herself in. The 
star’s place is merely a dream; the working 
girl on the lot is closer to reality. 

Then in the professional world, the femi- 
nine lawyer, detective, doctor, architect, 
policewoman, teacher, librarian, editor; and 
in the business world, the manager, broker, 
executive, insurance saleswoman, taxicab 
driver, and manifold other employs of the 
working world, are ample material for a 
situation. 

The feminine detective is an excellent 
character to portray, for there are many pos- 
sibilities for plot. She may be a store de- 
tective, and apprehend the hero in the act of 
stealing, or what seems stealing; she may be 


a policewoman, and discover her wayward 
younger sister in the clutches of a villain. 
And the other professional holes will fit 
many of the pegs driven by the prospective 


author. As long as the heroine’s situation 
brings her into contact with men, it will be 
a successful one. In stories, a's in life, the 
youthful romanticist will steer clear of the 
professions which bury the heroine from the 
sight of man. 

The more familiar home, school and office 
settings are good material, if the story is 
unique enough in development, theme or 
characterization to warrant it; for the ma- 
jority of the readers are in one of the three 
categories. The negative factor is that often 
these settings are too close to home to be in- 
teresting, and the necessary proviso is some 
unusual justification for the setting. 

It’s always romantic to have the stenogra- 
pher marry the boss’ son or the boss, but 
it’s also very trite. You can reverse the order 
just for the fun and have the boss’ daughter 
marry the hardworking shipping clerk, but 
often as not, he turns out to have money of 
his own. That’s all right, as long as he’s 
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served some arduous task to obtain it and the 
girl. Let money be no attraction to the hero 
for the heroine! 

Generally the social whirl of affairs is too 
far above the average reader’s life to be un- 
derstood, and therefore enjoyed, although 
it may hold a bit of glamor. So if you trans- 
plant a heroine to such a setting, you must 
be sure to have her find her roots elsewhere 
and go back to the soil whence she sprang. 

It‘s a good idea to make your heroine a 
sort of subtle instructor, as long as she 
doesn’t moralize. The heroine reflects the 
girl of the day in manners and clothes. So 
a rather complete description of what she 
wears, without making her an obviously 
stylized mannequin, is always interesting to 
the reader. And what she serves at her par- 
ties gives the reader menu suggestions. How 
she handles certain ardent young men at 
dances, who would sit out with her under the 
moon, is often a dictum of conduct. 

Which is a very good reason why the love 
story pulps frown upon the sexy situation, 
the off-color scene, and the seduction story. 
Most of the love story magazines, with the 
exception of those which use outright spicy 
and gingery stories, will not tolerate the sex 
element. It’s practically non-existent in a 
love story, believe it or not. The readers 
aren’t spending time on love stories to learn 
how to make or escape love; but to turn it 
to practical usage of a wedding ring, and 
they don’t want to find that wedding ring en- 
dangered by any immoral circumstance. The 
heroine is out not only to get her man, but 
to get him for good. The reader wants ro- 
mance and love with the security of marriage. 

So the only proper ending, in the love 
story, as in the movie, is the final clinch fade- 
out. To that purpose, the heroine must be 
good; as a matter of fact, she must not even 
consider the possibility of not being so, or 
admit to the existence of anything but virtue. 





Wins $2000 Prize 


Longmans, Green and Company announce 
that the judges in their 1930 Juvenile Fic- 
tion Contest have awarded the $2000 prize 
to Mrs. Laura Adams Armer of Berkeley, 
California, for her story, “Waterless Moun- 
tain.” 








The Best Job on Earth 


An Ancient Egyptian Scribe and a Modern Professional Author Show 
Why Writing is the King of Professions 


By LaurENCE D’OrsAy 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,” “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
“Mistress of Spears,* etc. 


NE of the most charming of the many 

interesting human documents acciden- 
tally left to us by the dead civilizations is 
a letter inscribed upon papyrus by the an- 
cient Egyptian scribe, Tuauf. He seems to 
have been more than a mere recorder. Like 
many of his kind, he was a deep scholar 
and a genuine author; for old Egypt had a 
vast current literature, and it wasn’t the 
wood-pulp paper type either. 

Tuauf was writing to his son at school. 
Apparently, the young rascal hadn’t been 
doing his lessons properly, and his teacher 
had complained of his laziness and inat- 
tention. Now, Tuauf was having the lad 
taught to follow in his footsteps and re- 
peat his success in a very profitable and 
pleasant profession, so he promptly sat up 
and took notice of the bad report. 

He was a wise man and a_ good father. 
He didn’t berate the boy and tell him, “I'll 
tan your hide next time I see you unless I 
hear you are doing better.” No, he rea- 
soned with him, calmly and kindly, showing 
him that faithful study meant future en- 
joyment of the happiest life a man can 
lead, and pointing out, in that dramatic way 
which always carries conviction, how lucky 
he was to have such a chance. Most boys 
never had it. 

Tuauf advised his son to “plunge into the 
sea of Egyptian learning as into a clear and 
pleasant stream,” because it would pay him. 
Speaking from his own lifelong experi- 
ence, he lauded writing as the best job on 
earth. Not only was the profession of 
scribe highly profitable, but its worthy and 
successful members were held in the highest 
honor by the Pharaoh and the people. They 
were selected for the best posts in the King’s 





gift if they desired them. It was the most 
delightful of all ways of making a living, 
for the work was a continual joy. Surely 
it was worth any effort, any sacrifice, to 
qualify for such a job, the key that un- 
locked the door to a lifetime of success 
and happiness. And all the boy was asked 
to do was to learn his lessons. And the 
lessons in themselves were pleasant, if he 
would only get into the frame of mind to 
find them so. 

Such was Tuauf’s affectionate lecture, 
briefly paraphrased. But he enforced it by 
telling the boy, “Just think what you may 
have to become if you don’t become a 
writer.” He took all the trades and pro- 
fessions of his day, one by one, and pointed 
out their drawbacks when compared with 
the work of the scribe. The laundryman, 
for example, was very likely to be eaten 
by the crocodiles of the Nile. The scribe, 
presumably, only had to look at those mer- 
ciless saurians, gaining plot material and 
inspiration if he could. Even the ambas- 
sadors of the Pharaoh were forced to un- 
dertake very toilsome and perilous journeys 
to distant lands. Tuauf evidently preferred 
to stay at home and write about those 
nasty trips, like certain wild-and-woolly 
pulp authors who never saw a steer until it 
was made into beef. 

If the boy didn’t turn over a new leaf 
and become a successful scribe, it wasn’t 
his father’s fault. Tuauf labored hard and 
cleverly to show him what it means to be 
an arrived writer. 

And he told the truth. It is just as true 
today as it was then and probably far truer. 
Still the author speaks with authority and 
stands befor kings. Still he is given the 
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highest posts in the gift of those kings or 
of the people, if he desires them. Still 
he looks at the successful practitioners of 
other crafts and professions and says to 
himself, “Thank God I’m a writer!” 

Tuauf’s boy probably thought it would be 
fine to be a successful scribe like Daddy 
when he grew up, and be held in honor 
even by the King. The trouble with him 
was laziness and lack of determination. 
And that is the trouble with many of the 
readers of WrITER’s DicEst, even the many 
professionals and semi-professionals who 
form so large a proportion of the subscri- 
bers. I know them like a book whose pages 
are often thumbed, for I am working with 
them every day. Hardly any of them study 
hard enough, try hard enough, write hard 
enough. They are bone-lazy in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, although they fool 
themselves into the belief that they are 
working hard enough to risk a nervous 
breakdown. 

I’m not talking to the other fellow, but 
to you who read these candid words. Re- 
versing the familiar discourteous sign, I 
say, “Come in! this means you!” 

You want the greatest prize in the world 
—success in authorship. Its financial re- 
wards, taking into account all the many de- 
grees of success, are certainly as large as 
those in any other learned profession. But 
the greatest reward is something which no 
other art or profession, not even painting 
or music, can offer its followers. It is 
freedom—absolute personal freedom; the 
chance to do what one likes, live and travel 
where one likes, and kowtow to nobody. 

And if you prefer to live on Main Street 
among the home folks, as so many popular 
writers do, you won’t have to defer to Main 
Street, paying homage to its quirks, its 
idiosyncrasies, its amiable stupidities, its 
shibboleths and idols. Doctors, lawyers, 
and parsons must do so. They aren’t free 
in the facts of daily life, although, like 
Lovelace in prison, they may be free in 
soul. Their living depends on Main Street. 
Yours doesn’t. You can look the banker 
in the eye and tell him to go soak, if you 
feel he deserves it. He doesn’t control the 
post-office where you get your checks, and 
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that’s the only place on Main Street which 
interests you, so far as your finances are 
concerned. 

And nobody wiil mind any reasonable de- 
gree of independence, eccentricity, and 
“Bolshevism” you may care to manifest in 
a decent way, for authors are supposed to 
be a bit crazy anyhow. People are puzzled 
if one isn’t. The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotarians, and the Kiwanis will cheerfully 
applaud an author when he slings verbal 
brickbats at them, only half understanding 
his thinly-veiled blasphemies. 

Why, I’m living in a little place near 
Hollywood just now, and even my Great 
Dane is allowed by common consent to be 
more eccentric than other dogs. He’s a 
writer’s dog, so he can’t be expected to be- 
have as they do. He loves kitchens and 
enters anybody’s when taking his walks 
abroad, squatting down on his haunches 
and refusing to move until the spirit moves 
him. The good housewife invariably takes 
his atrocious intrusion as part of the natu- 
ral order of things, remarking to her 
good man, “You see, he’s that writer’s dog.” 


HE best proof of the supreme desirability 

of authorship as a profession is given 
by the other professions. You don’t see 
successful writers eager to give up writing 
and become doctors, lawyers, parsons, en- 
gineers, or military officers instead. Many 
of them were Army officers during the 
World War, but I think they were all glad 
to get out of uniform and back to their 
writing, as I was. You do see thousands 
of doctors, lawyers, officers, and men of 
every other profession trying to arrive as 
authors, so that they may give up their own 
work. 

Yet these men are not failures. Far 
from it. I have dealt with many hundreds 
of them in my work as a literary adviser. 
There is never a working day passes when 
I fail to find on my desk several scripts 
written by persons whom I know to be 
highly successful in their business or pro- 
fession, and perhaps outstanding figures in 
their own communities. 
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Yet, although they know what winning 
success in a profession means, they don’t 
at first think of writing in that way. It is 
just an odd job, to be done at odd times. 
They are educated. They can write good 
English, or think they can. They even 
think they can spell correctly, which is usu- 
ally a sad delusion. They have ideas about 
stories they have read, and ideas for stories 
they want to write. So they figure that 
all they have to do is sit down at the type- 
writer, knock off two or three yarns, and 
send them to the editors. Probably checks 
will come back, and then they will be fairly 
started in the new profession. If the manu- 
scripts come back instead, they will at 
least have given the writing game a fair 
trial, and they can decide they aren’t writers, 
because, naturally, every editor is waiting 
to buy every story of literary merit that 
comes along. 

Even professional men often reason in 
this amazing way, although they aren’t 
quite so unpractical in their viewpoint and 
their refusal to change it as are the novices 
who have never won success of any kind. 
A professional man usually sees the point 
at once when you tell him, “This is a pro- 
fession, just like your own. You must 
master its technique, its traditions, and all 
its requirements.” 

He realizes he must pay the price of suc- 
cess, as he has done before, but seldom is 
he willing to pay all the price. In most 
cases he stubbornly tries to cheat the Muse 
by lazy, desultory, slipshod service, con- 
tinued over months and years until he fi- 
nally learns the lesson that only faithful, 
earnest work counts. Such partial effort is 
the falsest economy, for much of the time 
and tribulation is wasted. Often a little 
more work would win the prize so keenly 
desired. Sometimes it does win it later on, 
after the folly of paying only part of the 
price has been perceived. 

That price, of course, varies with the in- 
dividual. In some cases it is vastly heavier 
than it is in others. Tuauf’s boy, for the 
time being, had only to pay attention to his 
teacher and learn his lessons as well as 
he could, which probably seemed a heavy 
price to him. Many aspiring writers need 
to learn school lessons, too, because defective 
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education is one of the handicaps they must 
overcome. This is true of most high school 
and college graduates, and even of college 
professors, whose scripts are sometimes 
nothing less than horrible in spelling, gram- 
mar, sentence construction, punctuation, and 
paragraphing. Many other writers have to 
conquer a desultory, illogical habit of mind 
—a tendency to loose and sloppy thinking, 
which confuses the trivial with the essen- 
tial. Many more must learn to avoid the 
banal, the trite, the obvious, and the bro- 
midic, which they have wrongly deemed re- 
markable, original, and profound. All 
must perceive the peril of procrastination, 
the fatal folly of half-hearted effort, the 
stupidity of thinking that any real suc- 
cess can be won in a very lucrative and 
competitive line by little bits of work, done 
once in a blue moon when they don’t feel 
like going to the movies or playing minia- 
ture golf. 

Yes, and this even applies to the hard- 
working professional pulp writer who is 
selling more or less steadily; the man who 
turns out some thousands of words nearly 
every day. Why? Because, as a rule, he 
doesn’t want to write for the pulps forever. 
He aspires to slick paper, but laziness, men- 
tal inertia, and lack of determination seize 
him in their deadly clutches. True, he is a 
scribe—but there are scribes and scribes. 
Many in Egypt were closer to that laundry- 
man who fed the crocodiles than they were 
to Tuauf. The hack writer who wants to 
be bigger and better must do noble deeds 
in writing, “not dream them all day long.” 
His problem is similar to that of the novice 
who aspires to his own measure of suc- 
cess, and even the handicaps he must con- 
quer are pretty much the same. 


OME men and women, especially those 

already successful in other professions, 
approach writing with everything in their 
favor—education, background, taste, judg- 
ment, sympathy, the right slant on the hu- 
man comedy. Their price is limited to per- 
ceiving the technical difficulties and con- 
quering them. But others are like Christian 
in “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” who staggered 
along under a crushing pack and couldn't 
hope to get very far until he dropped it 
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from his shoulders, or like that other man 
with the muckrake whose eyes were fixed 
upon the mire and were blind to the angel 
above him. They can’t hope to succeed un- 
less they first get rid of the personal handi- 
caps of narrow viewpoint and bigoted in- 
tolerance that put them out of tune with the 
readers they wish to reach. That is part of 
the price they must pay, but such a price is 
a gain in itself. 


Like Tuauf’s letter to his son, one of the 
Haldeman-Julius Little Blue Books is a hu- 
man document of vivid interest. It is 
called “The Debunking of a Midwestern 
Lawyer,” and contains the true confession 
of Mr. Earl Ludwig, a prominent attorney- 
at-law in Ohio. It does not quite accurately 
represent Mr. Ludwig’s present viewpoint, 
for, after writing it, he travelled widely in 
the effort to get a better perspective of his 
life and the world in general. As he re- 
marked to me in a letter recently, there is 
an iconoclastic note in the little work that 
is now absent from his life. 


“For ten years I had been trying to put 
over the fiction-writing game,” he says in 
his confession. “I had failed miserably 
notwithstanding I had written over two mil- 
lion words of copy. I had put my very 
life-blood into it. I was fairly well edu- 
cated, and, considering the pains I had 
taken and the effort I had put into it, I 
should have landed. I didn’t.” 


Why? It is evident that he paid a large 
part of the price—the very part most peo- 
ple are unwilling to pay. Mr. Ludwig 
knows the reason, and he tells us clearly. 
Because he carried a pack on his back 
heavier than Christian’s, and he couldn’t 
reasonably hope to win literary success un- 
til he dropped it. 


From his childhood to his forties, he 
tells me, he was “in the restraining grip of 
numberless inhibitions, complexes, super- 
stitions, and illusions,” and he gives chapter 
and verse to show that he doesn’t exaggerate, 
as the penitent who “hits the sawdust trail” 
isso apt to do. He was, he claims, a Super- 
Babbitt. “No man ever carried more plain, 
unadulterated hokum past his fortieth year 
than I did,” he confesses. And he took it 
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all so very seriously that he thinks he must 
have been very funny. 

Schooled in bigotry and fanaticism from 
the cradle, he became a “reformer” of the 
worst type, “self-conscious, moralistic, in- 
tolerant, talkative, preachy, ever on guard 
over an inferiority complex.” 

Well, as I happen to know, even apart 
from his confession, Mr. Ludwig is now a 
very different man. He dropped his bur- 
den completely, changed his views, and 
gained tolerance, sympathy, and understand- 
ing. He was told frankly that his life was 
so bound up with restraint that it looked 
as if he could never hope to write, and he 
must solve his life problem before he could 
solve his literary problem. That made him 
think. It started him, he says, “on the great 
toboggan ride that in twelve months landed 
me, an entirely changed personality, in a 
new state of mind with a totally different 
attitude toward life and the universe.” 

Many men carry a burden similar to his. 
Few find the moral courage and mental 
honesty to drop it, as he finally did. Com- 
paratively speaking, only a small proportion 
of the great host of literary aspirants will 
pay the full price of success. That is why 
many are called but few are chosen, and 
why, among those who do succeed, the vast 
majority are not nearly so successful as they 
might be. 

The question arises, “Is it worth the price, 
is it a sane gamble, bearing in mind the dis- 
proportion between the number of writers 
who try to land the editors’ checks and the 
writers who do land them?” 

I don’t suggest the gamble if you don’t 
love the game. If you are merely greedy 
for the prize, you have a mighty poor 
chance of winning. Unless you like writ- 
ing for its own sake, you had better not try 
to write. You will simply pay part of the 
price, an unpleasant part, and get nothing 
in return. 

But if you enjoy it and are happy to go 
all the way and pay all the price demanded 
by the necessities of your own case, you 
are very likely to get that best job on earth. 
In fact, assuming that you have a reason- 
able degree of intelligence and common 
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sense in addition to unlimited determination, 
you are pretty sure to get it finally. 

The real competition among those trying 
to break in is far less than most novices 
imagine, simply because so few are paying 
the price. The market is the biggest in 
the history of the world, growing ever 
greater. It takes an abundance of stories 
to fill all the magazines one sees on the 
newsstands. Some of them have been run- 
ning through stormy weather lately, and 
there are rumors that some of the state- 
liest literary galleons are in danger of sink- 
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ing. The business depression throughout 
the country has hit most of the magazines 
hard. Yet even in these black days we have 
seen new publications appearing on the 
stands, while few of the old ones have died. 
And the black days won’t last forever. 
When prosperity returns, there will be a 
great boom in magazine publishing. Watch 
for it. It is common knowledge in pro- 
fessional circles that certain outfits are only 
waiting for better times to launch new 
wood-pulps and other magazines already 
planned in every detail. 





It’s So Unusual! 


By Awrrep I. TooKE 


ANY beginners sell their first story be- 
cause of the unique situation they in- 
troduce or the unusual twist they give to an 
ordinary situation. Therefore, if you would 
sell, be unusual, 

Thousands of stories have been written 
about a man breaking out of jail, conse- 
quently that situation is commonplace. But 
have a man break into jail, and that is de- 
cidedly unusual. Nearly every crook you 
ever read about took care to leave no clews 
behind. That’s very ordinary. But let’s cre- 
ate a crook who believes in leaving plenty 
of clews and we have an unusuai situation. 
I started a very profitable connection with 
one of the best magazines in the country 
with a story that commenced: “ “The trou- 
ble with us crooks is that we don’t leave 
enough clews,’ remarked Smoky Biggs.” 

A burglar breaks into a house, opens a 
safe, and steals something. That’s very 
trite. But have him fill the safe with money 
he brought with him and that’s a story the 
editor will look at twice. Or a colonel 
“bawls out” a private. How boring! But 
have your private baw! out the colonel and 
you ought to produce sufficient fireworks to 
make a sparkling story. 

A rich man makes a will leaving fortunes 
to those he loves. He dies. They get the 





money. That may be news, but it’s not a 
story the fiction magazines will buy unless it 
is handled in a masterly manner by a great 
writer. A penniless man makes a will leav- 
ing fortunes to those he hates. Ha! That’s 
different. Of course, they believe him rich. 
On his death bed he reads the will to them. 
They are highly elated. Then he tells them 
he is penniless and chuckles at the joke he 
has played on them. Suddenly comes a tele- 
gram saying he has just been left a huge for- 
tune. A quick-witted relative snatches the 
will from the old man’s hand and runs off 
with it. Before the old curmudgeon can 
make a new will he dies, with a full realiza- 
tion that his joke has backfired. Well, that 
one brought two cents a word first time I 
sent it out. 

Men kill whales, and whales kill men. 
That’s very ordinary. But have your whale 
save a ship and its crew, and then have the 
crew, full of gratitude, save the life of the 
whale. That is unusual—so much so that I 
gained entry to the pages of the Saturday 
Evening Post with it. 

Recipe: Take any usual situation, reverse 
it, devise a twist to make it logical, then go 
ahead and write your story. If it is unusual 
enough the editors will probably overlook 
any minor faults it may have and buy it. 
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CTION is the fundamental requisite in 
successful boys’ stories. Action in cap- 
ital letters. The psychology of the young 
male requires adventure, speed, daring, he- 
roes—situations and events in short order. 
When dealing with boy nature we must re- 
member that exaggeration is the keynote of 
success. A boy’s mind is not merely an 
adult’s mind immatured; it is as far from 
that as the opposite swing of the pendulum. 
The adult mind demands that the plot and 
the working out of events be probable in 
everyday life, but a boy asks only for the 
possible and improbable. Could his hero 
bridge the chasm by the splendid effort of 
a noble animal? Is it posible? All right! 
These facts were clearly shown by an in- 
cident in my own family. My son is eleven, 
a normal boy, with an unawakened interest 
in reading, or so we thought. I gave him 
a copy of that perennial classic, “Robinson 
Crusoe,” for Christmas. At the end of half 
an hour’s reading, he said he was tired and 
wanted to go to bed. This happened several 
times. He made heroic efforts to continue 
the story, but Crusoe failed to hold his in- 
terest. I was disappointed but said nothing. 
The book stayed on the shelf for six 
months, unopened. 

What was adventure for the boy of the 
last generation is solid reading for the lad 
of today. His life moves at a faster tempo. 
He is living in a world of radios and air- 
planes. He is interested in stories dealing 
with modern problems and up-to-date plots. 
His heroes are aviators, rangers, reporters, 
scouts and athletes—all supermen. His plots 
require action to the n’th degree, and details 
must be technically worked out. 

One day a few weeks ago, Bob came 
home with a story he had written himself. 
He read it to an amazed and admiring audi- 
ence, after he had stated rather belligerently 
that it was going to be an interesting story. 


Juvenile Action Stories 


By C. M. 
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We saw him glance at the bookcase contain- 
ing “Treasure Island” and “Robinson Cru- 
soe.” It was not a respectful glance. He 
has done no reading outside his school work, 
yet his manuscript shows what technical 
knowledge and modern jargon a boy will 
pick up talking with youngsters of his own 
age. All new inventions are of consuming 
interest to them, and schools are now teach- 
ing geography in a way that makes all for- 
eign lands of yesterday intimate neighboring 
communities today. 

“Red Eagles” is the bona-fide product of 
an eleven-year-old boy. It is his idea of a 
good story, and he is having an interesting 
time working it out. He accepts no assis- 
tance, and we dare not criticize. It shows 
conclusively the conglomerate influence of 
every air picture he has seen. His research 
work is casual but thorough on the subjects 
that he is interested in. 


Red Eagles 


“EDDY had just downed the squad- 

ron of fokkers and started for his 
side of the lines when it suddenly oc- 
curred to him to count his formation. 
Wallace and Doug were there — he 
knew them by their barrel roll. Young 
Tommy was there too, but Simp was 
missing. Where could he be? The 
minute he landed he hopped out of the 
plane and asked permission to search 
for his missing comrade. After a long 
conversation, the sergeant consented. 
He hopped back into his jenny and was 
off. The last time he saw Simp was 
when he was chasing Captain Zinger 
and peppering him with hot lead. Eddy 
searched the territory, zooming as close 
to the ground as safety permitted. He 
followed the railroad track to a desert- 
ed German prison when suddenly he 
spotted a figure walking along. Simp 































was high-signing him! Eddy leaned far 
out over his cock-pit. He made a quick 


landing. It took Simp less than two 
seconds to climb into the rear seat of 
the plane. Ten minutes later the boys 
gave them a great cheer as they taxied 
into formation. 

After mess, Lieutenant Haney an- 
nounced that a squadron of pursuit 
planes would probably do their dirtiest 
work about eleven forty-five, judging 
from reports from their lookout, Shorty 
Cantlin, and for them to hit the hay 
and get all the sleep they could. Eddy 
started for his tent and threw himself 
on his cot. 

Eleven forty-five came and sure 
enough the faint sound of motors at- 
tracted the attention of the waiting and 
impatient squad. [Eddie signalled. 
They were off. 

He saw no more of them in the dark- 
ness of the night; he could only hear 
the roaring of the motors. They had 
been up about three minutes when a 
dusky form darted from the clouds 
above. Eddy’s hand gripped the trig- 
ger. He made a short inside loop, then 
started climbing for altitude. He recog- 
nized the dim outline of the black cross. 
Then as the other plane closed in he 
knew it was the Red Ace, Germany’s 
daredevil of the air. Eddy knew it was 
going to be a deadly dog-fight. They 
were in the jaws of hell. At the same 
instant, the two machine guns began 
clicking. They dodged and looped to 
avoid the fatal hit in the fuselage, while 
both pilots were searching madly for a 
way to destroy each other. Then Eddy 
found a way. He drove full speed into 
the side of the other plane. ‘ag 


“Red Eagles’ came to a sudden halt be- 
cause the author had to devise some means 
of bringing down his men alive. His man- 
uscript calls for a thrilling fight between the 
two aviators while they are descending to 
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earth in a parachute. We had a great time 
convincing Bob that aviators in the war haa 
no parachutes, and I am not sure that this 
fact has not spoiled his ambition to write a 
thriller of the World War. “Why didn’t 
they have parachutes?” he kept asking. 
“Why shouldn’t they shoot at each other 
coming down, even allowing for wind, air 
and fog?” He consented, however, to work 
out another solution and he has landed them 
both alive in a shell hole and a ravine. He 
has written seven pages of thrilling, consist- 
ent action, and we are encouraging him by 
listening enthralled when he brings home 
his laboriously written pages, one by one. 
We dare not offer any suggestion, and are 
merely hoping that his hours of “detention” 
be increased, as he devotes this time exclu- 
sively to his manuscript. 


* * 2K 


A juvenile author to be successful must 
cater to the knowledge most boys now pos- 
sess. He should regard the adolescent mind 
as a thing to be studied and understood be- 
fore attempting to write for it. One of the 
facts so often overlooked by writers is that 
boys of eleven, twelve and thirteen are in- 
terested in stories of high-school age or 
older ; that boys of around fifteen are inter- 
ested in the college and university student. 
young aviators, reporters, ensigns, cadets; 
while the college age boy seems to be read- 
ing Pulitzer prizes, detectives, college humor, 
or novels of sophistication. In other words, 
boys, in their reading matter, are always 
from four to ten years ahead of themselves. 

I believe that “Red Eagles,” which starts 
out with a boy in the last year of high 
school, has illustrated all the elements enu- 
merated in this article which are the demands 
of a modern boy. The hero is a young man, 
the situations are exaggerated, are quite pos- 
sible but not probable; the detail is of a 
technical nature and the scope of the whole 
plot takes in a wider interest and range than 
the old-time stories of preceding generations. 

The boys of today call for Action! 
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Writing For the Talkies 


An Interview with Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 


By THELMa Z. WILES 


VERY ONE who writes or is trying to 

write, looks to the “talkies” and “sing- 
ies” as a lucrative field of endeavor. Quite 
right. Studio executives pay enormously 
for “talkies” and “singies’—when they get 
what they want. 

What chance has the novice and the 
newly established writer to supply what 
they want? We all know that studios main- 
tain scenario departments where unsolicited 
and “unagented” material is submitted. 
What are the facts about those scenario de- 
partments where thousands of manuscripts 
are sent weekly? Do the studios buy any 
of that material ? 

Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, the well 
known short story writer, recently returned 
from the Fox Studios, after a highly profit- 
able two years’ contract, where he wrote 
and collaborated on stories for the talkies. 
Mr. Brennan is a regular contributor to the 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Col- 
lier’s, Liberty and Redbook, and is the 
author of the novel “God Got One Vote.” 
The Fox executives contracted Mr. Bren- 
nan to write talkies after buying the rights 
to several of his short stories. Fourteen 
talkies appeared in production under his 
name, and many others in collaboration. 

His first movie for Fox was “Blue Skies,” 
adapted from his short story, “Matrons’ 
Report,” published in Cosmopolitan. This 
picture introduced the now popular Helen 
Twelvetrees to motion picture audiences. 
One of his most successful talkies was 
“Strong Boy,” written for Victor MacLag- 
len. Others were “One Night at Susie’s” 
starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Billie 
Dove; “Protection” and “The Story of 
Kentucky.” He also wrote one of the first 
talkies, “The Ghost Talks,’ with Helen 
Twelvetrees and Charles Eaton starring. 
Mr. Brennan therefore speaks authorita- 





tively on the field of the talkies, having writ- 
ten for them and studied their development 
from their inception, a little more than two 
years ago. 

In offering an opinion on the usefulness 
of scenario departments, Mr. Brennan re- 
fers to the usual scenario department as 
maintained today by the studios, and not to 
the type of “idea department” recently es- 
tablished by Carl Laemmle, Jr., for the 
Universal Studios,—a sincere attempt to 
consider all ideas from any sources what- 
ever. 

“A scenario department is usually just a 
gesture,” Brennan declared in an interview. 

“They buy almost none of the material 
that is fired in at them in such great quan- 
tities. In the first place, those departments 
are usually in charge of a recently graduated 
college girl, or one of the sad young men, 
who wouldn’t be able to recognize a good 
story if, or when, they saw one. However, 
once in a great while,—perhaps once in a 
year,—a story turns up there and is actually 
bought and produced. But I shouldn’t ad- 
vise a beginner to spend time and energy 
trying to write something to sell to a sce- 
nario department. Yet directors and ex- 
ecutives are always in need of material. 
They simply cannot get enough of the kind 
of material they can use,” Brennan added, 
“therefore they buy up plays, novels and 
short stories that contain the invariable re- 
quirements for the talkie. There is an il- 
lusion broadcast that the studios are over- 
stocked with material. They are constantly 
seeking it. For that purpose they maintain 
New York offices, usually in charge of a 
vice-president, where scouts work over story 
and play material that they buy and send to 
the coast for final approval. 

“The very best way to get into the field 
of the talkies is to get a story published,— 
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presumably in one of the big-league maga- 
zines. Occasionally they buy an action story 
from the pulps, but more often they find 
their material in the big magazines, such as 
Saturday Evening Post and Cosmopolitan. 
“And when a story is hailed as talkie ma- 
terial—and few are,—it invariably contains 
the following: a definite plot with a dramat- 
ic climax that lends itself to effective acting 
and heart appeal; considerable physical ac- 
tion, as a story must immediately suggest to 
directors workable scenes of color and verve 
that move along rapidly; and, if possible, a 
chief character of force and originality. 


“ A T present there are three popular types 

of story in demand. First, the story 
built on characterization, such as George 
Arliss’ ‘Disraeli? and ‘Old English; and 
Marie Dressler’s characterization in ‘Anna 
Christie’ and Wallace Beery’s in ‘The Big 
House.’ 

“Second—the smart society drama, which 
is lavish in setting and full of sophisti- 
cated patter. Examples are ‘The Divor- 
cee,’ with Norma Shearer and ‘Laughter,’ 
with Nancy Carroll. This sophisticated so- 
ciety drama is an evolution by refinement of 
the late flaming-youth series of plays. 


“Third,—remakes of old successes, like 
‘Girl of the Golden West,’ and ‘Grumpy,’ 
and the recently revived and rewritten 
movie success of some ten years ago, ‘Go- 
ing Up,’ with Douglas Maclean. 


“The popularity of the musical-comedy 
play and revue is passing rapidly. The 
products of the short story writer, novelist 
and playwright are increasing in demand. 
Right now the re-worked stage play is on 
top, but that era will be passing, too. 


“The gangster picture, folksy comedy 
drama and the adventure tale always go 
well, of course, for the regular program 
film. 


“There is no field for the outside writer 
in the writing of slap-sticks, as these are in- 
vented in the studios by ‘gag men,’—that is, 
men who concoct sure-fire laugh episodes 
that may be used over and over again. 


“In fact, Hollywood thinks in terms of 
the past sure-fire hit, using certain heart- 
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twisting scenes of wide appeal many times 
in various disguises, like the outcast in the 
rain or the girl who duns and stumbles after 
her lover who is marching away to war. 

“Directors likewise want vehicles for 
stars. Writers who present stories in per- 
son will frequently be asked questions like 
this: ‘Have you a story for Betty Comp- 
son?’ or, ‘We need a story for Clara Bow.’ 

“One must really know his movies and 
the star’s various type characterizations to 
hope to write that saleable story for them. 
For instance, there is the Clara Bow type, 
the hotsy-totsy girl with the heart of gold, 
the Ruth Chatterton type of talented and 
misundersood lady with the past, or the sin- 
ning present, who comes out true-blue and 
reformed in the end. There is the suffer-in- 
silence wife who ingeniously wins back an 
errng husband.” 

Mr. Brennan outlined certain conventions 
in characterizations that are usually adhered 
to in the talkies. 

“A villain must never be of a nationality 
whose government is recognized by the 
United States. For example, he cannot be 
Mexican or Italian, but he may be Russian, 
since the United Statees does not recognize 
Russia,” Brennan explained. 

“The hero may be permitted certain 
faults, such as cynicism, drinking and a past. 
But unless he reforms as a result of the pic- 
ture’s dramatic climax, he must be con- 
demned to punishment, like the chief char- 
acter’s death in ‘Doorway to Hell.’ 

“As for the moral code of the movies, it 
is governed by the regulations of the state 
Board of Censorship and by the box office 
returns. Bad morals mean bad box office. 
Audiences will permit certain vulgarities and 
obscenities, but will not tolerate filth. The 
beginner need remember only that whatever 
happens in the course of a story, it must be 
‘washed up’ in the last two reels, as they say 
in Hollywood, and made into a thoroughly 
moral ending.” 

The rates paid by the motion picture ex- 
exutives for the rights to published stories 
are very high, ranging from $2,500 to $5,000 
apiece, according to Brennan, with pay- 
ment occasionally running up to $10,000 if 
there is competition for your story or if it 
requires little re-working. Payment for 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Should I Collaborate? 


By BERNIE BABCOCK 


Author of “The Coming of the King,” “When Love Was Bold,” 
The Lincoln Series, “The Soul of Ann Rutledge,” etc., etc. 


OME years ago there came into my pos- 
session a handsome bright red book, 
artistically embossed with gold. An attrac- 
tive book it was and not a bad pale pink love 
story. But the thing about it that most im- 
pressed me at the time, and the only indel- 
ible memory I have of it, is that a man and 
his wife had collaborated in the making of 
the book. 

To my mind the word “collaborate” sug- 
gested the dignity of association of great 
minds pursuing their associated way as 
smoothly as clabber. That a husband and 
wife had done this was pleasing. 

The art of collaborating was a second 
time brought to my attention in a natural 
history. The names of a well-known natu- 
ralist and some one unknown were an- 
nounced on the title page as collaborating 
authors. Later I learned the naturalist, 
while strong in information concerning 
bugs, was weak in his knowledge of English, 
and the unknown man was strong in his 
use of English and weak in information 
about bugs. This made the collaboration a 
Jack Spratt-and-Wife convenience. 

My own first experience in collaborating 
was with a distinguished artist. “The Soul 
of Ann Rutledge” was in its first happy 
limelight. When this artist learned I had 
written the story, he invited me to his studio 
to show me what he could do in creative art. 
I was enthusiastic about the work he was 
doing. He told me he wanted somebody to 
write the symbolism of his great work into 
anovel. Until he met me he thought Selma 
Lagerlof the only author in the world who 
could write the concept, and work into a 
story his vision. Now he knew I could. 


At hearing this I was all puffed up and 
began at once to prepare my story. One of 
my leading characters was to be a shell- 
shocked soldier. That I might have my 
characterization correct I consulted alienists, 
and visited United States hospitals and 
others whose inmates were mentally af- 
flicted. 

When my story was well formed, the 
artist paid me a visit. He had become un- 
easy because he thought if I wrote the book 
he would get no credit. I assured him his 
name would appear with mine and that he 
could mention in an appendix or a preface, 
that he had given me the idea for the book. 
I told him the plot for the story was com- 
plete and I couldn’t change it any more than 
he could change the position of one of the 
figures in his splendid group. When my 
distinguished collaborator left me every- 
thing was satisfactory and I was in a mood 
to complete the story. 

A few days later I received by mail a large 
package of hand-written manuscript. It was 
from my collaborator, and told of an old 
man who returned in the autumn of his life 
to walk in the sere leaves of a sere valley 
as he contemplated and retrospected. 

“Who is this old man?” I said to myself. 
“Where is this sere valley and why? The 
man is nobody I know or care to make ac- 
quaintance with. I have no place for him 
in my story.” 

The manuscript kept coming in until I 
had a stack large enough to fill a fat volume. 
I wrote to my collaborator and told him 
what he needed was a typist instead of an 
author. The reply he wired told me our 
association was at an end, and warned me 
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never to mention him or his work in any- 
thing I should ever write, and to this day I 
never have, 


M* NEXT attempt at collaboration was 
with a jurist of high legal standing 
in the literary world. He had translated a 
number of Greek classics which were sold 
in high-priced sets by exclusive publishers. 


I met him one night at a meeting of writ- 
ers I had addressed. He told me of a novel 
he had written and wanted me to read it. 
This I did. I found his subject matter of 
much historical interest and on events which 
have not been written to death. The book, 
however, was impossible. It was written 
with the care given a long drawn out law 
brief and with as little pep and juice. I 
went over the story suggesting changes, and 
returned it to the judge. 


About two years later the gentleman 
passed away. Among his effects was this 
story. I was visited by his heirs who wanted 
me to prepare the story for publication. I 
told them, inasmuch as it must be entirely 
rewritten and I had three books of my own 
holding out appealing hands to me, the best 
I could do would be to write it over en- 
tirely, put my name on it with that of the 
author and take half the profits if such 
should accrue. This was satisfactory to 
them. An agreement was signed. I took 
the manuscript. I worked on it. But the 
more I worked, the more I discovered weak 
places and impossible situations and con- 
nections. I finally decided to keep the or- 
iginal pivot on which the story turned, to- 
gether with some of the historical informa- 
tion, and write the kind of a book I wanted. 


I spent months. The heirs grew restless. 
One of them thought she could do better 
than I could. They sent a lawyer to see me. 
He requested that every scrap of paper that 
had ever been delivered to me should be re- 
turned. One scrap—quite useless—was 
missing. I had to take a whole day to ran- 
sack all my old files in a search for this 
scrap of paper. I thanked God when the 
manuscript and scrap of paper were out of 
my hands. This ended my second attempt 


at collaborating. 
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Y THIRD attempt was with a lady, a 
lovely young woman who was intro- 
duced to me as a writer. She had the plot 
for a story which she could not handle. She 
told it to me. It sounded good. I should 
have known that a story written on her plot 
had few chances, since it was neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl of a story kind. I undertook 
to help her. I thought she would write her 
chapters and I would edit them and do such 
other work as was necessary to make a fin- 
ished story. 

Before I had been collaborating with this 
lovely young woman very long I learned 
that she could not write a paragraph. She 
had never written a thing in her life. The 
plot, she told me, had come to her in a 
dream. 


Not to be turned back after having put 
my hand to the plow, I wrote the story. All 
the lady paid for was typewriting it. The 
story did not prove readily salable. The 
lady thought it was the finest piece of liter- 
ary work ever written, but after she had 
waited for returns in cash for several 
months, she wrote me. She had just had 
the story read by a critic. The verdict was 
the story was unusually fine. If I did not 
intend to do anything with it, would I let 
her sion her name to it and try to sell it? 


I advised her she might do this. All I 
wanted out of the story was one character 
and one situation which I had used out of 
a story of my own. She could have sub- 
stituted another. 


This request brought forth a hysterical 
letter. The dear little lady told me whereas 
she had loved and trusted me, she now 
found I was dishonest and scheming. I 
was trving to get her story. She had known 
this when my name was mentioned first on 
the title page. 


I hastened to write her in an honest effort 
to calm her disturbed heart and mind. I 
told her how to proceed to protect her story 
by copyright, assured her I had no wish to 
rob her of her story (every word of which 
I had written on a new plot). I have not 
heard from her since. 


These three attempts at collaboration 
were made with living men and women. I 
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tried one with a writer who had put his pen- 
cil aside and left it all. This young man 
had been a traveler in his days of strength. 
For a couple of years before his death he 
was an invalid and passed the time writing 
a story. Of this I knew nothing. 

Visiting his mother several years after his 
death, she surprised me one night by bring- 
ing to my room an armful of typewritten 
pages. She told me this was a story her son 
had spent several years writing. Not being 
an author he did not know how to put the 
story together. To do this he had hired a 
stenographer, giving her instructions to 
describe everything and make a nice big 
book. She had made a big book all right. 
Never had I seen so much or more atrocious 
padding in one collection. 

I sat up all night reading the voluminous 
manuscript. I found a good story hidden 
in the chaos of sentimental padding. I 
asked the lady who had given it to me, to 
whom the story belonged. She told me it 
was hers. Thinking I could rewrite it into 
something salable, I took the story. 

To date I have rewritten it five times and 
have changed the title ten times. After my 
first rewriting I sent it to a couple of pub- 
lishers who were asking me for a book. The 
story went first to the publishers of “The 
Soul of Ann Rutledge’ who were telling 
me it was time for a new title over my 
name. The manuscript was returned. The 
publishers said it did not sound like me. I 
wonder how they knew? 

I sent it to another publisher who had 
issued a first book for me and wanted to 
get out a second. From this publisher I was 
informed that the story was not in the class 
with “The Soul of Ann Rutledge.” They 
wanted a book like it. I have tried this story 
with magazines, syndicates and book pub- 
lishers. Some of them say it is good read- 
ing, but none will buy. 

When I first sent this story out I showed 
the author’s name with mine as collaborator. 
But as, each time I rewrote the story, it came 
to be more and more my own, I left the 
original author’s name off. 

At this time but two incidents in the 
story remain as the author wrote them. One 
isa scene in a San Francisco hop joint, and 
the other is a scene in a gambling place 
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where noted gamblers play roulette. Know- 
ing nothing about hop joints or gambling 
places, I feared to change these chapters. 
Somebody might discover my ignorance. 

These three monumental fizzles which 
mark my experience as a collaborator, and 
a fourth whose end has not yet come, make 
me a little gun-shy. There are kinds of 
literary work which collaboration can ex- 
pedite; and an association of authors can 
be both pleasant and profitable. 

Perhaps there are authors who can work 
with other authors in the production of pure 
creative work. I am not of this kind. My 
characters, in a good piece of work, are as 
real to me as people. I spend hours in the 
quiet of the night getting acquainted with 
them. I walk with them in quiet woods and 
on city pavements. I know, given a certain 
situation, what they will do. I know the 
result of certain environments on them and 
how they react to certain changes. Espe- 
cially is this true in writing historical novels 
where imagination is limited in its ex- 
cursions. 

I am willing to discuss these people and 
their ways and am not adverse to taking 
advice. Still, in the finals, I am the mamma 
and am responsible for their accounting. A 
third party might muddy the waters. 





Similes 

The harvest of similes for the year in- 
cludes some choice sheaves. They were 
gathered by Frank J. Wilstach, author of 
the “Dictionary of Similes.” 

Some of them include: 

A mouth like the thin scar of a riding 
whip.—Joseph Hergesheimer. 

As ridiculous as an elephant in a bird 
cage.—Lester Laning. 

Will perish as surely as the egg-shells of 
yesterday’s breakfast—Robert Littell. 

She coughed like a shutter banging in the 
dark.—Paul Francis Webster. 

Cordial as an assault—Rebecca West. 

Harsh as a burlesque queen’s high C.— 
John Stack. 

The sun like a great gold eye——Frances 
M. Frost. 

New England’s scenery is like the New 
England mind, fine and bleak.—H. G. Wells. 
















































Selling Serial Features 


By Howarp SNYDER 


OT BEING so accomplished an idler 

as dear old Walt Whitman, I found my 
vacation last August growing tiresome and 
consequently looked about for something to 
do. But what could I do with the mercury 
running up to 115? I was miles from a 
newsstand and there were no magazines at 
hand. In the newspapers that happened 
along daily, a certain feature concerning 
childhood caught my attention. I didn’t like 
much of the matter in the feature, thought 
I could do better, and set to work to do it. 

“Understanding Our Children’’ is the title 
I gave the serial, each number of which dealt 
with a different problem of childhood. I 
suppose there are scores of such serial fea- 
tures written, just as there are scores of fea- 
tures on about every other topic of general 
interest to the public. But what of that? 
Newspapers do not agree to give the public 
new and original material in every copy, do 
they? 

Writing the numbers of the serial was 
easy. I have dealt with child problems for 
years and know much of the subject matter. 
The most interesting part of the game came 
when I tried to place the serial. First, a 
prominent journalist was consulted. Here 
are 7 few lines from his letter: 

“From the viewpoint of the would-be-vol- 
unteer contributor, the trouble with the syn- 
dicate is that they are so highly organized 
and avcressive that they have already made 
provisions to supply about every kind of a 
feature that can be marketed with profit. 
Not to mention some that are maintained at 
an actual loss merely as a means of keeping 
competitors from getting a foothold in the 
offices served with other features by the syn- 
dicate that takes the loss. Syndicates comb 
the field so thoroughly that there is scarcely 
one chance in a hundred that a volunteer will 
offer anything which the syndicate has not 
already thoucht of or decided against.” 





The journalist gave me much more advice 
and in many ways enlarged upon my knowl- 
edge of syndicates, but I was trying an ex- 
periment and so went right on as if I had 
ninety-nine chances in a hundred instead 
of one. I was interested to see what would 
happen next. It was a game, of course, and 
who is not interested in seeing the next 
move ? 

Forty copies were sent to forty newspa- 
pers—a copy meaning some dozen samples 
of the serial—and as far as I know thirty- 
six of those editors still have the samples, 
or perhaps they have built a fire with them 
by this time. One well-known agent in New 
York City sent a letter of rejection. It ran 
something like this: “It seems to me that the 
material you have sent me is going to be very 
difficult to place. There is but one market 
that I would like to try it on.” Well, that 
market failed and the agent sent back the 
samples. 

In the mail with his rejection I received 
a letter from the United Feature Syndicate 
of New York City. “We are extremely in- 
terested in your series of articles ‘Under- 
standing Our Children, It is excellent ma- 
terial, but we are returning it as we are not 
in the market for this material at this time.” 

In the next mail came a letter from an- 
other New York agent who is connected 
with one of the largest syndicates in the 
world: “Of course, you realize that the 
chief value to a newspaper and a magazine 
of articles like Angelo Patri’s lies in the 
name. It isn’t what he says but that he says 
it that makes his writings publishable. The 
asininity of this procedure is proved by (and 
here follows many facts in point). Being 
associated with the largest syndicate in the 
world—King Feature Syndicate —I know 
there’d be no chance to reach that market. 
This leaves but two possibilities open to you; 
that you write to magazines outlining your 
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material, or that you try to syndicate daily 
articles yourself.” 


This was not just what I wanted, hence I 
jogged on down the road. If neighbor Jim 
does not like my apples, I’ll just go on and 
see if Aunt Mandy does. Daily, syndicate 
editors were returning my samples with no 
comment. 


Next of interest was the report of a 
widely-advertised critic. His report was 
long, somewhat sarcastic, and blue. To my 
question, is there a market? “Good gosh! 
You know there are newspapers out on the 
coast, do you not? Some newspaper editor 
might take a fancy to the articles, but I do 
not think so.” . Is it worth while to go 
on writing the series? “The question an- 
swers itself. Of course not.” .... Are 
there any agents who specialize in market- 
ing such material? “I know of nobody who 
specializes in such material.” I wonder that 
the gentleman has never heard of Fred 
Wish, Inc., 12 East 41st street, New York. 
Do the samples seem to you to be such as 
would interest syndicates? “I do not believe 
the series will appeal to any syndicate. If 
you want to sell them anything you must 
have something of unusual interest, and you 
must develop it along unusual lines.” I 
wonder how he got that way. I never find 
anything of decidedly unusual development 
in newspapers. Or maybe I should say only 
at rare intervals. 


And so the long letter from the critic 
went, knocking my whole project in the 
head. But why let one man stop an experi- 
ment. There are many folks in the syndi- 
cate game. 


From Central Press Association, Cleve- 
land: “We are regretfully returning your 
serial as we already have a children’s serial.” 


From Cambridge Associates, Boston: 
“Your articles are very interesting and I 
have enjoyed reading them. It would seem 
that you would have no trouble in placing 
them. It is with regret that we cannot use 
them, as we are devoted to financial fields.” 


From a well-known columnist in Chicago: 
“They ARE GOOD. I don’t reckon I have 
to tell you that..... The big thing is to sell 
them. As for the way to submit them, my 
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suggestion would be that you write six or 
possibly a dozen such articles and submit 
them to the editor of the syndicate with a 
statement as to how many more you can pro- 
vide. The samples would give him an idea, 
and he would know whether he wanted to 
gamble on them. Our editor-in-chief, who 
has been in the business forty years, today 
will tell you that it is always a gamble what 
the publishers will buy and what the public 
will like. He has bought a series by a 
nationally famous writer that he thought 
was a sure fire proposition and it turned out 
to be a flop. On the other hand, another 
series whi-h he hought by an ‘unknown’ was 
the biggest seller we have ever had. So 
gamble is the only appropriate word... . . 
Another thing, if you do succeed in landing 
your stuff with a syndicate and they offer 
you a flat price or a 50-50 royalty plan, my 
advice would be to take the royalty plan. 
The first series which the Western News- 
paper Union handled for me proved this. 
On the royalty plan I received about five 
times as much as their flat cash offer.” 


And all this while I was sending the sam- 
ples out as readily as they came back. Some 
were returned with only a rejection slip, a 
few with no slip at all, and, of course, a few 
with courteous letters from the editors. 
Some editors referred me to their fellow 
editors in other syndicates. Others answered 
my questions and sought to inform me on 
not a few points in this game. I was sure I 
was on the right trail. 


The NEA Service of Cleveland suggested 
that I get a copy of The Editor and Pub- 
lisher Year Book and look it over. Another 
syndicate gave me other references. Soon 
I had a' directory of syndicates quite ample 
for any one. Mr. Arthur W. Crawford of 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate could not use my 
material, but he took time to write me a let- 
ter in regard to the attitude of syndicates 
toward such serials. Editors are really 
rather accommodating folks. 

And then one day there came a letter that 
read something like this: “This is to ac- 
knowledge yours of Sept. 12 submitting to 
us samples of your feature ‘Understanding 


(Continued on page 54) 













































My Friends the Writers 


By Epwarp WEEKs 





Former Assistant Editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and now Editor-in-Chief of 
The Atlantic Monthly Press 


CCORDING to our latest census there 

are one hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lion inhabitants in the United States. How 
many of this number are writers and would- 
be writers it would be hard to say, but they 
may be estimated, thanks to Mr. R. L. 
Duffus, at about two hundred thousand. 
Two hundred thousand individuals engaged 
in trying to write books, or fodder for the 
magazines, poems, plays, or scenarios. The 
ratio between what is written and what is 
published is, generally speaking, twenty to 
one—twenty attempts to one acceptance. I 
am glad to say that these odds neither deter 
writers from writing nor editors from read- 
ing what comes to them. There is nothing 
melancholy in this ratio. As Mr. Duffus 
says in his quotable volume, Books: Their 
Place in a Democracy,” “it would be a cause 
for rejoicing if a million Americans were 
trying to write books, first, because people 
who try to write can be counted on to read; 
second, because out of a million manuscripts 
we could expect to sort out more good books 
than we do out of a fifth or a tenth or a 
twentieth of that number.” If Florida real 
estate and Wall Street stocks remain at low 
ebb, and if the talkies continue in the same 
raucous voice, more people may be driven 
to write and to read American books. The 
hope is certainly worth cherishing. 


Now the business of publishing—in 
which, for the sake of my argument, I in- 
clude the writing, the submitting, and the 
selecting of material to be printed—is need- 
lessly complicated. The business is com- 
plicated first by a sense of mystery: a manu- 
script is submitted, and immediately there 
ensues a silence which grows the more mys- 
terious as it is prolonged, and which is sel- 
dom satisfactorily explained by the letters 
of decision that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty must he of polite rejection. Save for 


a few able and conscientious editors, letter 
writing today is a lost art, and if pub- 
lishers and writers must still trust their 
dearest hopes to the mail, complications are 
bound to follow. 


The business of publishing may be ex- 
posed to the vagaries of the post, but it is 
even more dependent upon the question of 
taste, and in this respect is more trouble- 
some than any other business I can think 
of. It is just as natural for a writer to be- 
lieve in what he has written as it is for 
a publisher to rely upon the tests of his ex- 
perience. In their attitude toward an edi- 
tor, writers sometimes remind me of the 
American motorists and the traffic cop: they 
are willing to acknowledge his authority so 
long as it does not apply to them personally ; 
when they are challenged, the air becomes 
electric with antagonism. 


Editors, like policemen, are not unfail- 
ingly right. Walter Page turned down 
“David Harum,” and Chicago gunmen still 
do as they please; but I do believe that 
editors are more right than wrong, and that 
there are often reasons for their actions 
which, if understood, would make them 
more forgivable. I am enough of a beginner 
to suffer the disappointments that come 
to an aspiring writer, and I have been long 
enough in the publishing business to have no 
mere pontifical regard for editors. So I 
should like—if I am able—to explain away 
some of the complications, the mystery, and 
the antagonism that surround a business in 
which the personal element is most import- 
ant. 


The sincerity of a writer is taken for 
granted; that of a publisher is not infre- 
quently questioned. “I know you editors 
never read all of your manuscripts,” a letter 
will say; “I am sending you my story even 
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though I have been told you never accept 
unsolicited material,” writes another; or, 
more fantastic still, “I am submitting my 
article with faint hope, since I am aware of 
your prejudice against Catholic writers.” 
There was a woman who pasted together the 
latter pages of her manuscript in order to 
prove whether or not every word of her 
novel had been read; there was a man who 
wrote me angrily declaring that his re- 
peated rejections could only be explained by 
the fact that he was on the Publishers’ Black 
List—and threatening to sue me if he was! 
These are indications of a mistrust which 
turn an editor hot around the collar, and 
which our association were certainly the bet- 
ter without. Now I should think it would 
be obvious that any one engaged, say, in the 
potato business would have to make it his 
practice to weed out his assortment, dis- 
carding the bad ones and caring not a whit 
whether the good were grown by Greeks or 
Nordics. A publisher is in the self-same 
fix, and, although his potatoes may not 
prove to be quite so small or tasty as the 
public wants, you may be sure that their 
selection is as honorable and conscientious 
as he can make it. 

With an optimism that is rewarded per- 
haps once in two hundred times, a publisher 
steadfastly examines the chance manuscripts 
that come his way. Unsolicited material is 
generally disposed of rather more rapidly 
than that which has been solicited, for the 
same reason that one does not have to eat 
the whole of an egg to know that it is bad; 
but this is not to say that dogeared manu- 
scripts which have evidently gone the 
rounds, or handwritten papers which strain 
the eyesight, are treated cynically. Don’t 
think that there is a black list of rejected 
authors which circulates in editorial circles: 
2 publisher is an explorer by instinct, and it 
gives him solid joy to discover merit in what 
he knows has been turned down by competi- 
tors. “Uncle Remus,” Joel Chandler 
Harris’s classic, was rejected time and again, 
because it was in dialect, before it reached 
an editor with imagination enough to go 
against precedent. “Trader Horn” was ac- 
cepted after having been shown to at least 
three publishers, I believe. “All Quiet on 
the Western Front” sold its half a million 
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copies after its refusal by the first American 
publisher to whom it was offered; and the 
press of which I am editor gave a five- 
thousand-dollar prize to a manuscript that 
had languished unrewarded for nine months 
in a rival house. 

These are but conspicuous examples of 
what is happening daily in the business of 
publishing: can it be said that editors are 
callous to the unknown or downtrodden 
writer? And, keen though the pleasure 
may be of scoring a success off an opponent. 
there is, I promise you, a still greater satis- 
faction that comes occasionally to a pub- 
lisher—the satisfaction of detecting talent 
hid in a napkin and then, by the exercise of 
the best of his ability, of encouraging this 
talent to its fullest expression, perhaps even 
to the point of genius. Remember Page’s 
excited trip to the South when Mary John- 
ston’s first manuscript wandered into his 
hands; remember Kipling’s dedication to F. 
N. Doubleday, who both personally and pro- 
fessionally had encouraged him from the 
first; recall the great service of Mr. Brow- 
nell in the developing art of Mrs. Wharton; 
read in their published correspondence how 
Edward Garnett, a reader for a London pub- 
lisher, strengthened and helped to develop 
the inexperienced Conrad. Between these 
authors and editors the Lusiness of publish- 
ing was no mere matter of contracts and 
royalty statements. Theirs was a friend- 
ship founded on mutual respect ad strength- 
ened by the give-and-take, the criticism and 
appraisal, which every writer needs. This 
is publishing at its best. 


II 


HAVE given you my word that all man- 

uscripts that come to a publishing house 
are examined, and so they are. It is, I take 
it, generally understood that they are first 
read, not by the editor in chief, but by the 
professional manuscript reader, a person 
whose identity is usually concealed behind 
that cryptic signature “The Editors.” Do 
not suppose, however, that this anonymity 
is a cloak for inexperience: a trustworthy 
reader is as indispensable to a publishing 
house as the magnetism and executive 
ability of the editor. George Meredith, the 
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novelist, was a manuscript reader for many 
years; so was Edward Garnett, the friend 
of Conrad; Willa Cather read fiction for S. 
S. McClure in his heyday; E. V. Lucas read 
manuscripts for Methuen; Frank Swinner- 
ton is a reader today. Because most of you 
have tried and will continue to try your 
casts before such judges as these, it might 
be fitting for me to give you Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s qualification of this superior court of 
letters : 

“The professional reader’s task,” he 
writes, “is very different from that of a re- 
viewer, and much less simple. The pub- 
lisher’s reader must have no vagaries. His 
prejudices must all be sunk when he takes 
up a manuscript. He must combine enthusi- 
asm with calm; caution with boldness. He 
must be patient, wary, shrewd; he must 
know something upon every subject; he 
must be acquainted with all literatures, and, 
preferably, with several languages. He 
must understand the book trade, must have 
a very easy familiarity with the work of all 
living authors. He is expected to 
mark down a best-seller at sight, and to dis- 
tinguish between work that is immature 
through excess of genius and work 
that is crude through congenial incapa- 
city. Taste, experience, and a_ subtle 
enjoyment of drudgery for the sake 
of its occasional rewards (purely spiritual, 
since he rarely experiences gratitude), go 
to form the publisher’s reader. Such readers 
have known the best when they saw it— 
so much is easy to the real critic. They have 
known, or thought they knew, a best-seller 
when they saw it—that is not so easy, even 
to the born publisher. And they have known 
and backed with their recommendation and 
encouragement every variety of literary 
promise: and this is the greatest service 
which they could possibly render either to 
the publisher or to the cause of modern 
literature. Such service could only be given 
by minds trained, patient, and extraordi- 
narily perceptive. It calls for a special sort 
of courage, possessed by few men.” 

Mr. Swinnerton is obviously talking 
about the best in the business; readers—to 
give you further examples—like the late 
Ripley Hitchcock of Appleton’s who ac- 
cepted “David Harum” and by cutting it 
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one-third shaped it into the fine book it was 
intended to be; like Ferris Greenslet, now 
editor of Houghton Mifflin, who visited 
Henry Adams periodically for twelve years 
and in the end persuaded him to have pub- 
lished that famous volume, “The Education 
of Henry Adams.” 


It is an editor’s duty to cut when neces- 
sary, to call forward and to inspire when a 
writer’s initiative is low, and in time of 
stress to suggest that very title which will 
give a fillip to the whole. Remember Mich- 
ael Angelo’s fine saying, “The more the mar- 
ble wastes, the more the statue grows.” Re- 
member the lady who complimented a bishop 
on his sermon, but added that she thought 
it was a bit too long. “Madam, I did not 
have time to make it shorter.” We are all 
of us addicted to long-windedness and it 
usually takes our wives or some other pa- 
tient first reader to tell us so. I have known 
of autobiographical notes which ran to 
nearly eight hundred thousand words, but 
which were breathed on by a capable editor 
and came out a readable book of one-eighth 
the size. I have known where small omis- 
sions amounting in all to but three thousand 
words were a means of shifting sentimen- 
tality into true feeling. Have patience with 
the editor if he wants you to leave out 
things: he is probably right. 


Or let us suppose that a good title is miss- 
ing. I can instance a popular novel pub- 
lished this summer for which the editor 
supplied the title before the book was a 
third written. The phrase capped the situ- 
ation admirably and so clarified the design 
that it was the easier to write. I think of 
the titles in the Atlantic Monthly and in 
Harper's as being happy choices ; how many 
of them have been supplied by the editors 
they would not allow me to say. As for the 
stimulus, mental and material, which it is 
an editor’s duty to supply, I shall have much 
to say about that later. 


Ill 


T REQUIRES modesty—or rather the 
lack of it—to say that I have served an 
apprenticeship in the company I have just 
mentioned. Yet in eight years’ reading. 
guided as I have been by two sage sets of 
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initials, “E. S.” and “F. C.,” I have gather- 
ed some random and, I hope, practical sug- 


_ gestions which may be of use to you. I 


shall begin with the magazine field. I pre- 
sume that you all have a general knowledge 
of the market. To make this specific, I have 
known writers who kept a loose-leaf nte- 
book in which, on separate sheets, they set 
down the requirements of the magazine 
which they might hope to fill, the names of 
the editors with whom they have corre- 
sponded, and the probable price they would 
receive for a paper of a given length. Then, 
below these terms, they would list the suc- 
cess or failure of their respective manu- 
scripts. If such a record infuriates you, you 
can always burn it and begin a fresh one. 

In studying a magazine’s menu, many 
writers are tempted to submit material on a 
subject which has lately been given space 
and discussion. Now, unless the tepic is 
red-hot, the editor will be disinclined to re- 
vert to it. Thus you will save yourselves 
time and energy by writing him, not an ar- 
ticle, but a letter stating your immediate re- 
actions to the subject in question, touching 
of course on those aspects to which you be- 
lieve the other writer has not done full jus- 
tice. If your letter has vigor and persua- 
sion, you may very well be commissioned 
to write a more formal reply for the maga- 
zine. 

In other respects make your letters to the 
editor as brief as possible. It may help if 
you tell why you think you are qualified to 
write the paper you are submitting. But 
it won’t help to say that you are offering it 
to him at “the usual rates’—for obviously 
itis not to his advantage to “skin” you. An 
editor must pay you fairly if he is to.con- 
tinue to receive your work. If it is fiction 
or verse that you are contributing, don’t, in 
heaven’s name, crowd your envelope; two 
stories or three poems should be the limit 
at any one time, and they should be selected 
if possible with a difference, so as to serve 
as a foil to each other. A man I know used 
to submit his sketches to Life in series of 
threes, one of them being a drudge which 
had been turned down before but which by 
its vaguely familiar contours seemed to 
sharpen the quality of the others. 

In submitting book material—which, in- 





cidentally, it is obligatory to have typed— 
it is not necessary to fret yourself about the 
copyright, which the publisher will arrange 
for in the event of acceptance. State—if 
you please—that you would like to reserve 
the dramatic and motion-picture rights; 
most publishers will be glad to let you 
handle them. These eventualities will take 
care of themselves when the time comes. 
More important at the outset is the physical 
well-being of the manuscript itself. A 
book manuscript will be convenient to read 
if it is packed in the box that contained the 
typewriting paper, and if the chapters are 
separately clipped and then divided into 
either two or three sections, each section 
bound in a paper cover. Pages are apt to 
be torn from loose-leaf holders or from 
giant clasps. Above all abhor that spring- 
back contraption which only Jack Dempsey 
could hold open for ten minutes at a time. 

A book publisher is entitled to six weeks 
for his consideration; that time is short 
enough if several readings are necessary. 
Plan for this interval in specifying your 
return address—and don’t send follow- 
up letters unless your nerves can’t stand the 
strain. Finally, and above all, keep a car- 
bon copy in case of accident. A publisher 
can not be held accountable if your ma- 
terial is lost en route. 

Your methods of work will be designed 
by yourself and primarily for speed and fa- 
cility, and anything I may have to offer 
should be subject to discard if it does not 
fit easily into your scheme. Speed is of ut- 
most importance, since a good mind in mo- 
tion will always travel faster than a pencil 
or typewriter. Personally I prefer a soft 
pencil with a sharp point, and in writing I 
keep open a wide margin to the left of my 
page so that when my mind begins to skip 
ahead I can jot down phrases which will 
give me the idea for the paragraph or the 
dialogue when my laboring pencil at last 
catches up with the procession. Some peo- 
ple can use the typewriter direct as they 
compose; I envy their speed, but not often 
their style, which in most cases seems pro- 
lific and in need of hand-picking. On the 
other hand, I would urge college graduates 
of composition courses to shun the word- 
splitting and critical analysis which is apt 
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to impede their action—to shun these re- 
finements until they have set down the bulk 
of their ideas. Not until then is the time 
to fuss. Pope, who puts things neater 
than most, capped this situation when he 
drew from his own experience the line, 


“Compose with fury and correct 
with phlegm.” 


Dean Briggs used to advise that when 
you were on the track of a good subject it 
was well to run after it as long as you 
could keep your eyes alert. This, paradoxi- 
cally enough, applies most specifically to 
those writers who have other things to do. 
A writer at liberty will school himself to 
write for about the same span of time each 
day. But for the many who are writing 
“outside” their other responsibilities, it is 
expedient to force an expanding idea for all 
that it’s worth even at the expense of a 
sleepless night. Sleep you can always make 
up. But a good solid start is imperative in 
a short story, essay, or article, so that as 
one reads it after an interval one irresistibly 
acquires the momentum to finish it. Writ- 
ing is at its lowest point of attraction when 
one must go back to an unfinished manu- 
script which seems to have lost all possi- 
bility of motion. 


Finally, I suppose there is no greater 
means of facility than that of keeping a 
notebook with you to stuff with those 
thoughts and observations and “wise cracks” 
which come from heaven knows where, and 
which will disappear quickly if they are not 
jotted down. This flotsam and jetsam of 
the mind is often of immense value. Once 
you can acquire the habit of salvaging it, 
you will be the richer. Sinclair Lewis, I 


believe, keeps voluminous notebooks. The 
author of “The Cloister and the Hearth” 
put such store in the practice that he willed 
his collection of notes to the British Mu- 
seum for the guidance of future English 
authors. Read Katherine Mansfield’s Jour- 
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nals and Samuel Butler’s Notebooks if you 
want to see the close interplay of random 
ideas and creative art. 


IV 


HESE are elementary concerns; more 
subtle is the problem of revision. Now 
an editor would prefer to write a letter of 
frank criticism rather than of polite evasion 
were it not that the first course is apt to get 
him into trouble. If a book has seriously 
interested a reader, he will probably take 
notes about it, and if there proves to be a 
disappointing conclusion these notes may 
show where and why the story has gone off 
the track. Should these be embodied in the 
letter of rejection? An editor knows that 
in eight cases out of ten a book revised by 
the author at his suggestion is apt to be re- 
turned the worse for the effort. Still, he 
remembers the exception when the im- 
provement brought national success. And 
there is a third factor: the time and in- 
dustry which are represented in the writer’s 
work and out of respect for which some- 
thing more than a noncommittal reply is due. 
Under these circumstances I think the 
rejection should be as specific as the in- 
terest warrants. If the editor holds little 
hope for the manuscript he need only men- 
tion the main objections to it; if, on the 
other hand, he believes that it might be 
successfully altered he should be specific 
even to chapter and page. The writer 
must understand that he is undertaking a 
revision with no definite assurance of ac- 
ceptance, yet even so I think he will be glad 
for the counsel. Beginning writers espe- 
cially, it seems to me, are hard put to it for 
impartial and experienced advice. 
~ You may think I am implying a sense of 
infallibility on the part of the editor, which 
I do not intend. I have already cited in- 
stances of mistaken judgment such as you 
yourselves may have suffered. But my 
point is that where one publisher misses the 
promise in a manuscript another will be al- 
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most sure to detect it. In any case, as be- 
tween author’s agents, publisher’s readers, 
and enthusiastic friends, I would take the 
publisher’s word as the most impartial. 

A good agent is as helpful as a good 
editor, but a great deal rarer. It should be 
his business to criticize your work, to place 
it to the best advantage, and to act as a 
friendly go-between in the matter of pay- 
ment. He should also reserve the right 
to reject what he considers as your inferior 
writing. A bad agent is apt to charge you a 
fee at the outset, accept your manuscripts 
without discrimination, relay them to editors 
in the same thoughtless fashion, and so lead 
you on to false hopes. I have been told of 
an agent who refused a new client on the 
grounds that she had on her list as many 
writers as she could properly attend to. We 
need more of that sort. For writers of 
magazine fiction, and especially for those 
living at a distance from the publishing 
centers, an agent is often desirable. For 
writers of essays and articles, for writers 
of books, the need is not so evident. In 
the case of established writers the agent 
may even prove to be obnoxious. The 
practice of “shopping around” for the high 
price can become downright reprehensible 
when applied to books. It threatens the 
loyalty between an author and his publisher 
and it introduces the unscrupulous element 
of bribery. 

There is no doubt that publishers who 
would be classified as “lily-white” by the 
Carnegie Foundation at times have dirty 
work done for them by agents. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that an author has been 
disappointed at the sale and reception of his 
latest book. He distrusts the advertising 
appropriation; he suspects that the sales 
force are asleep on their feet; he is not 
likely to infer that the book is inferior to his 
best—which, of course, is often the brutal 
truth. In this melancholy he is approached 
by an agent who commiserates with him and 
so gradually turns the conversation in the 
direction of another publisher, who, he in- 
timates, will be glad to offer the writer a 
larger advance than he has ever received 
and a royalty as good or perhaps a shade 
better than his present rate—provided, of 
course, that he gives them the option on his 
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next three books. Unless the author is wary 
he may be seduced at this point, forgetting 
that one of his next three books may so far 
exceed his others in its success as to entitle 
him to a royalty quite other than that which 
is offered. 

It is no exaggeration to say that every 
author of prominence has heard the siren’s 
call in some such fashion as this. Some of 
them change publishers for the sake of being 
attached to a more secure and dignified firm, 
some are frankly attracted by the size of the 
bribe. Most of them, I am glad to say, com- 
municate the terms of the offer to their 
publisher—and stand pat. Barrie and Gals- 
worthy with Scribners; Kipling and Con- 
rad with Doubleday, Page that was; Mark 
Twain with Harpers; Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick and Sabatini with Houghton Mifflin; 
E. Phillips Oppenheim and Jeffery Farnol 
with Little, Brown; A. Edward Newton and 
Mazo de la Roche with the Atlantic Monthly 
Press; Joseph Lincoln with Appleton; 
Hergesheimer with Alfred Knopf—here 
are associations which have endured despite 
all temptations, and with benefit, I feel cer- 
tain, as much to the writer as to the pub- 
lisher. Generally speaking, to see an author 
leave a firm which has been identified with 
his early and middle years is to witness a 
breach of faith. There is very little real 
occasion for divorce in publishing. 

“But,” a writer may protest, “granting 
that the association between an editor and 
myself is a personal one, what is to happen 
when that member of the publishing house 
who has had most to do with my work leaves 
the organization to take a new post or to 
set up a firm of his own? Where does my 
loyalty begin and end?” To answer this 
query no single generalization will serve. 
Publishing houses are continually under- 
going changes. For instance, the original 
firm of Doubleday, Page & Company had, 
as its magnets, F. N. Doubleday and Walter 
Page. Not many years after Ambassador 
Page’s death, his heir in the business, Arthur 
Page, withdrew from publishing. The 
Doubledays, father and son, then acquired 
a new partner in the person of George 
Doran, who had already established a’ large 
firm of his own. Mr. Doran took with him 
into the new combination of Doubleday, 
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Doran his authors and his assistants, among 
the latter John Farrar and Stanley Rine- 
hart, two able young men who shortly re- 
signed and began publishing under their own 
names. Farrar and Rinehart, rightly it 
seemed to me, retained their hold on cer- 
tain authors with whose work they had been 
closely identified. And presently Mr. Doran, 
seeing the beckoning finger of William 
Randolph Hearst, also resigned from the 
combination to devote himself to Mr. 
Hearst’s book interests. Now what is to be 
Mr. Doran’s attitude toward authors? Will 
he try to recapture the allegiance of his for- 
mer authors, will he go gunning for those 
affiliated with other publishers, or will he 
devote himself wholly to new talent? Only 
the latter course will go unchallenged. 


We all know that an author’s first books 
may not be profitable. Conrad‘s early 
volumes were published at a loss, and at 
the outset Hardy’s novels had a costly re- 
ception. But a publisher worth his salt is 
not going to allow an author in whom he has 
confidence to remain static and his books a 
loss if he can possibly help it. You may 
be sure that over a space of years a pub- 
lisher will invest in an author in a better 
than even proportion to the response which 
his writing has invoked. Once a writer be- 
gins to make headway, more sail and still 
more sail will be crowded on. Certain it is 
that a publisher will build more steadily for 
a loyal writer than for-one who is ever in 
the market for the highest bidder. 


By loyalty, of course, I do not mean 
obeisance. He who waits to be appreciated 
may end by receiving charity. Most of us 
must impose our own valuation in this life, 
and in publishing, as in any other business, 
there are occasions when one is justified in 
asking fora raise. Should other offers come 
your way, quote them candidly to your pub- 
lisher, for they will tend to increase your 
value in his eyes, and if other circumstances 
are favorable up may go your royalty rate. 
I shall go into this matter in more detail ; for 
the present I want to convince you that if 
you will »!low yourselves the loyalty, candor 
and forbearance that are indispensable in 
any intimacy, you will in the long run re- 
ceive from your publisher more favorable 















treatment and a better royalty return than 
could be got by any amount of contract 
jumping and poker playing. 

As witness let me give you one sorry il- 
lustration. Let us say that it is a poor sea- 
son and that I, a publisher, have had a dis- 
appointing list. Now I learn that I can 
secure the next book by the famous author 
of “Thundering Mudpuddles” if I will pay 
a preposterous advance and the maximum 
royalty. I need a feature,and I doso. The 
author receives my guaranteed advance, it 
is true, but so much has this cost me that 
ueless the book responds to its first adver- 
tising I am tempted to stop the campaign 
short rather than throw good money after 
what is already lost. In which case the sales 
will be short, I shall be out of pocket, and 
the author of “Thundering Mudpuddles” 
will be looking for some other fish to hook. 


VI 


F COURSE, the truth is that some kind 

of compromise has got to be made by 
writers. Though these are days of ma- 
terial prosperity, one still must make an 
oblique approach to the profession of letters 
and can only afford to write books when, as 
Virginia Woolf says, one has a little money 
and a room of one’s own. Only young men 
can afford to retire—and they are usually 
so young that they have little to write about. 
Meantime the rest of us plod on, working at 
any one of a hundred jobs and, on the side, 
scrimping from week-ends, holidays, and 
our night’s sleep the precious time for our 
writing. Sinclair Lewis tapping out his 
first novels by night after spending his day 
as publicity man for a New York publisher; 
Christopher Morley as a literary adviser 
and columnist; Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
whom Roosevelt made a clerk in the New 
York Customs House; Conrad coming back 
from his ships; Samuel Butler cutting loose 
from his sheep raising; James Truslow 
Adams serving a dozen years on Wall Street 
so that he could at last devote his time to 
history ; William De Morgan waiting till he 
was 60 before he began. So long as the 
candle of hope burns, time does not trouble 
us. “When Keats was my age,” we think 
(Continued on page 58) 
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~ WITH THE EDITOR && 





The Vestal Copyright Law 


T BEGINS to look as though the Amer- 
ican author will finally be accorded the 
same rights by the government of United 
States as are now accorded toa carpenter, a 
blacksmith or any other useful citizen. 

Today if an author writes a novel, sends 
it to a publisher, has it accepted, and subse- 
quently brought out by that publisher, the 
author is legally entitled to only what money 
the publisher pays him in royalty and in 
down payment for the rights to the novel. 
In other words the author has written a 
novel, sold it to the publisher and gets paid 
a certain percentage of the money that the 
novel makes. 

Now let us say that Mr. Adolph Zukor 
reads this novel, likes it, and orders his 
story editor to buy it. The story editor picks 
up a copy of the novel, sees on the title 
pages that the copyright is owned by the 
publisher and forthwith settles with the 
publisher for $10,000 for movie rights, or 
possibly buys the copyright in its entirety. 

Now then, other magnates in the radio, 
syndicate, cheap reprint, etc., businesses see 
Mr. Zukor’s movie and want to use the story 
themselves. They may either buy the copy- 
right in its entirety from Mr. Zukor and 
then in turn pass it on to other buyers or 
by a more or less extra legal agreement buy 
“serial rights” or “syndicate rights” from 
the original publisher who legally owes the 
original writer not one single dime for all 
these extra profits that he is making on the 
book. 


Because of expense, the writer cannot 
afford to copyright a novel himself, and be- 
cause of the idiocy of the present law, the 
writer cannot legally sell “book rights” to 
the publisher, “radio rights” to the radio 
people, “movie rights” to the cinema folk, 
“syndicate rights” to the syndicate men, etc. 
Before a book can be copyrighted it must 
be printed, bound, and two copies deposited 





with the Copyright Office with a small fee. 
The cost for printing an ordinary novel of 
60,000 words and binding two copies is at 
least $800. In publishing a small edition, 
the main cost is in composition, i. e., setting 
up the type. Naturally it costs just as much 
to set the type up whether the publisher 
intends to print two copies or ten thousand. 
For example, if a painter is making an oil 
for reproduction, he must do just as good 
a job if the painting is to be hung in a gal- 
lery, or if it is to be reproduced three mil- 
lion times on the cover of some magazine. 


THE American public likes fair play. As 
a nation, we favor a square deal. If we 
want something, if we believe in something, 
we are going to have it regardless of the 
law. The American business man believing 
in fair play has allowed the American writer 
an “extra legal” break to which he is cer- 
tainly NOT entitled under the current law. 
As it works out in practice with reputable 
publishers, a writer sells a book to a pub- 
lisher and receives down payment and royal- 
ty. On request of the writer, the publisher 
then relinquishes the copyright over to the 
author who in turn sells it to whom he may 
see fit. Thus although the law does not 
provide for divisible copyright (divisible 
copyright means the selling of “radio rights” 
to one firm, “books rights” to another firm 
etc.), we do so in actual practice. 

The new proposed Vestal Copyright Law 
will do away with our present antiquated 
copyright law and substitute in its stead the 
same principle that is now being used in 
every country except Russia, Siam, and 
United States. The Vestal Copyright law 
will give the writer automatic copyright as 
soon a's he completes a work “without com- 
pliance with any conditions or formalities 
whatever.” 

This gives the writer the identical privi- 
lege that the carpenter has inalienably had. 
If a carpenter builds a “double house,” he 
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may sell one half to one family, and one 
half to the other. If a painter paints a pic- 
ture he may display it in Baltimore and Zion 
City and himself reap full rewards from 
both exhibitions. But if the writer writes 
a book he will (unless he happens to be 
dealing with exceptionally ethical gentle- 
men) only profit from the sale of the book. 
He will not profit from the potential plus 
sales to the theater, the cinema, the news- 
paper chains, etc. 


Y writing to your Congressman you may 
request a copy of H. R. 6990. It is a 
very interesting, and in many places a very 
amusing booklet. It records a committee 
hearing on the new copyright bill which is 
now on the House of Representatives calen- 
dar. This booklet records how many famed 
writers, editors, and publishers went to a 
committee meeting at Washington under the 
generalship of Will Irwin and offered pro- 
fessional testimony showing that a new 
copyright law is needed. 


When we have revised our copyright law, 
it will be possible to join the International 
Copyright Union. Until we do, no American 
author can own world copyright, nor legally 
prevent pirating of his works in Asia and 
Europe. 


Most publishers are in favor of the pro- 
posed copyright law in principle, if not in 
all its ramifications. Among those who sent 
representatives to Washington to approve 
the bill were Scribner’s, Macmillan, Long- 
mans Green, Harpers, Stokes, Dutton, etc. 
In fact, hardly a large publisher objects to 
the bill. The nublisher’s “out” is that he 
expects to profit on export book trade which 
is difficult under the present law because 
European pirating book companies cut under 
the price that he must charge, and steal his 
titles. 

All writers’ organizations are uniformly 
in favor of the law. We know of no writer 
who opposes it. The general public does not 
understand “copyright” and is not con- 
cerned with the points in the case. An 
author is looked upon as an amusing fellow 
but not a serious one, and his problems do 
not concern mass America as much as minia- 
ture golf, or Jack Sharkey or any other such 
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major interests. The only opposition to the 
law comes from stand pat Congressmen who 
are afraid to change that which has been 
used for decades. Major parts of the copy- 
right law have met the opposition of the 
Theatrical Protective Association which is 
the only organization of legitimate theatrical 
producers. 

Although the balance of opinion of both 
common sense and progressiveness weighs 
heavily towards adopting the Vestal Copy- 
right Law, we question very much if it will 
be accepted. On questions that do not effect 
the “dinner pail vote” Congress just doesn’t 
give a damn and is willing to sink into the 
tragic mire of stand-patness. 





How to Write a Talkie 


D. FREESE AND SON have just pub- 

* lished a compact little book on writing 
for the talkies. It is written by Paul 
Cruger, who has sold a number of stories 
for the screen, and John Ince, actor and 
studio director. Both Ince and Cruger are 
Hollywood-wise, having spent a number of 
years in intimate association with Holly- 
wood studios. Mr. Cruger occasionally 
sends studio notes to WriTER’s DicEst and 
conducted the “Hollywood Studio Notes” 
column in our January issue. 

The book contains 107 pages and 12 
chapters. The titles of some of these chap- 
ters are: “Situations or Big Moments,” 
“The Use of Dialogue,” “Practical Help in 
Big Moments,” “Practical Help in Talkie 
Construction,” “Writing the Synopsis,” 
and “Marketing Advice and Other Point- 
ers.” Regarding marketing, the authors 
state: “The best way to sell your screen sto- 
ries is through an established, reputable 
agent in Hollywood or New York. The 
usual rate of commission charged by them 
is ten per cent of the price received. An- 
other way for you to handle the matter 
yourself is to write an intelligent and busi- 
nesslike letter to the story editor of the 
studio you select.” 

This is a wise little book, written by men 
who have had practical experience writing 
and selling screen manuscripts, as well as 
directing and acting the finished products. 


“How to Write a Talkie.” By Paul Cruger 
and John Ince. $1.00. A. D. Freese and Son. 
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r THE December issue of WRriTER’s 
Dicest I mentioned “/’m Singing A 
Love Song” as part of a new popular song 
title and suggested that readers interested 
in the writing of song lyrics should try to 
enhance the commercial value of tie phrase 
by adding some new twist. Jf you passed 
up the suggestion without trying to accom- 
plish something definite, you might con- 
tinue in that indifferent attitude and quit 
trying to write lyrics. You can’t write a 
successful lyric as you would an ordinary 
letter, for commercial lines don’t flow into 
one’s brains that quickly. Most song lyrics 
are built line by line and frequentiy word 
by word. Numerous hits of the past were 
conceived in the minds of newcomers, but 
they had to be rewritten almost entirely be- 
fore they possessed professional and com- 
mercial value. Irving Berlin once cited nine 
rules for popular song writing, but nobody 
ever taught them to Berlin; he had to ac- 
quire them through practice and experience, 
the same as every successful song writer 
does. 


When a fairly good idea is presented to 
a publisher in a garbled and amateurish 
manner, the publisher may not be able to 
see its real possibilities, hence it is only nat- 
ural that he should reject it. The substitu- 
tion of a word here and there frequently 
changes the entire thought. Take, for in- 
stance, the three following titles: “Me and 
My Gal,” “Me and the Boy Friend,’ and 
“Me and My Shadow.” These three songs 
were big hits and each one told a different 
story. The numbers were written by dif- 
ferent writers and a long interval elapsed 
between their publication dates, proving that 
the fellow who first thought of the “Me 
and” phrase had no monopoly on the idea 
and was unable to think of newer twists. 


Jimmy Monaco, who wrote the melody 
for “Me and the Boy Friend,” told me he 
carried the title around in a little notebook 


Popular Song Titles 


By E. M. WicKEs 





for almost two years. He and Sidney 
Clare, who wrote the lyric, had some vague 
ideas about a song for the title, but they 
couldn’t settle on anything definite. Every 
time Monaco looked into his little red book, 
which was rather frequently, as it contained 
all his undeveloped titles, he used to ponder 
over “Me and the Boy Friend” and wonder 
why he and Clare couldn’t whip it into a 
commercial song. They finally did and 
landed a hit. 

Clare and Monaco could have dashed off 
a song as soon as they hit upon this title, 
but they were too experienced to try to 
force a song when they had nothing worth- 
while to offer. And if successful song writ- 
ers ponder over titles and ideas for months, 
there is no logical reason why the newcomer 
shouldn’t be willing to do likewise. 

At the present time there is a story going 
around Tin Pan Alley that a prominent 
popular composer visited a certain hotel 
every night for weeks to listen to the or- 
chestra play a certain number so that he 
could absorb the rhythm which had appealed 
to him. Then he wrote a song along these 
lines and came through with one of the 
biggest hits of the season. 

Occasionally I run into writers to whom 
I say: “How is that big hit coming along?” 

“We haven’t finished it yet,” one of them 
is likely to reply. 

“How come? I thought you placed it a 
month ago.” 

“No! We're stuck for a ‘punch’ line. We 
just can’t get it set. And there’s no use sub- 
mitting it half finished. It’s got to have a 
real ‘punch’ line in the chorus or the whole 
thing falls down.” 

Every day in the week you can run into 
song writers who have been working on new 
songs from one hour to six months. They 
tackle a song for a few hours and if they 
fail to get it set properly they break away 
and go back to it when they feel fresher. 
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SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 





tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past jence unnecessary. 
New demand created by “Talking Pictures 
fully described in our free book. rite for it 
Today. NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

797 Earle Building, New York 








Bargains in Music Work 


$10.00 (with order) for lyric revision of your poem—a melo- 
dy written for it—with piano arrangement complete. 
$ 5.00 for piano arrangement if you have your own melody. 
$ 1.50 to $1.75 for a song copy—if you have copywork you 
wish done. (These prices apply to songs about aver- 
age length.) First Class Work Done Promptly. 


LON HEALY 


Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2314 McClurg Bldg. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for yeu” 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 


CHICAGO 

















Songs Published on Royalty 


Compiler music catalog, English and Canadian. Firm desires 
good popular lyrics. Settings by staff composers published 
FREE. Agreement, songs, perused by “‘DIGEST.”’ Famous 
bands and acts feature songs. Lyrics and 16 dollars for setting, 
with Int. Reply coupon, or letter for details. 

JAMES D. COGHILL 
6, Manilla Road Bristol, England 





HE title of a song should be simple and 

one that is easily recalled. A good title 
is one that stimulates thought in a person’s 
mind mostly because it fits in with his own 
experience or philosophy. Real good titles 
are scarce; that is they don’t crop out very 
often. But there are plenty of real good 
titles used in everyday conversation which 
have escaped the attention of song writers. 


Probably the best type of title is the 
philosophical sentimental title like “J Won- 
der Who’s Kissing Her Now,’ “Just A 
Girl Men Forget,’ “Wedding Bells Are 
Ringing For That Old Gang,” “Little White 
Lies,” “Tonight You Belong to Me,” and 
“My Blue Bird Was Caught in the Rain.” 





When a newcomer can coin titles of this 
sort he won’t have much difficulty in inter- 


are paid on work found acceptable for publica- | esting publishers, especially if he has taken 


| the trouble to acquire the technique of lyric 


writing. 

Many mediocre titles are wedded to hit 
songs, supplemented by a mediocre lyric. 
This situation shouldn’t lead you to believe 
that you can interest a reliable publisher 
with a title and lyric of the same calibre, 
unless you have injected a rhythm which 
lends itself to an unusual dance melody. In 
most cases where you find a mediocre title 
and lyric accompanying a hit song, the melo- 
dy had been written first, and the melody 
as a dance number was sufficiently strong to 
carry a mediocre lyric. Frequently the 
lyricist will suggest a title to a composer and 
the latter will build a melody around the 
lilt in the title, with the lyricist waiting until 
the melody is completed before he writes 
the lyric. When the lyricist and composer 
work together the task is much easier and a 
great deal more can be accomplished. 

The tyro who is writing without the as- 
sistance of a composer must be able to 
present unusual titles, ideas and rhythms in 
order to receive real consideration from 
known composers and publishers. It is not 
impossible for an unknown writer to ac- 
complish this feat (even though most be- 
ginners see a stone wall standing between 
them and recognition), if he will devote the 
same serious thought to learning the song 
writing game as he would to studying law. 

The proper spots for a title are at the be- 
ginning and end of the chorus. Occasionally 
one finds a' title used three and four times 
in a chorus. This is a good method, pro- 
vided the repetition of the title doesn’t be- 
come monotonous or take up too much of 
the chorus. The ideal title starts the chorus 
like “Somebody Stole My Gal.” The title 
begins and ends the chorus. A more recent 
number is “East of the Western Seas,” with 
the first line of the chorus reading: “Come 
to the land of my Dreams, East of the 
Western Seas.” The chorus of this song 
also ends with the title. However, if the 
song as a unit is strong, the mere fact that 
the title doesn’t start the chorus won’t in- 
jure its chances of success. But the new- 
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chorus. He must never lose sight of the fact | 


that his title and idea will be his chief sales- 
men when the song is offered to the public. 
And he must know that unless a salesman 
can arouse the interest of his potential cus- 





| 
| 
| 


tomers he can’t expect to make sales. Even ! 


before the song reaches the public’s ear for 
approval, the title and idea will have to 
appeal to professional singers, for they are 
looking for songs that will make a hit for 
them. 


The two songs I cited, “Somebody Stole 
My Gal,” and “East of the Western Seas,” 
are foxtrots; the first is an old number, the 
second is brand new, and each one carries 
a different dance rhythm. The two songs 
are ideal for beginners to study for rhythm 
and chorus structure, as “Gal” is of a rol- 
licking tempo and “Western Seas” is more 
conservative. 


The proper course to follow is to play or 
have these melodies played until you know 
them by heart. Note that “Gal” carries 
twenty measures in the chorus. But don’t 
try to write for publication to this length 
because it is not standard. The regular 
length is thirty-two measures, which you will 
find in “East of the Western Seas.” If you 
adopt some known melody as a dummy tune 
when you are writing an original lyric, you 
will in all probability have a 32-measure 
chorus, which will also enable you to carry 
a rhythm. If your composer doesn’t know 
that you used an old melody for a dummy, 
he isn’t likely to run into the same strains 
or rhythm. Take the phrase of “I love 
you” in that old hit “J Love You.” The 
rhythm of it is entirely different in a more 
recent number with the title “Sweetheart of 
all My Dreams.” 

Unless a writer has a natural sense of 
rhythm the best way to acquire it is to write 
new lyrics to the hit tunes of the day. After 
he has done this for a few months he 
gradually begins to think his lines in terms 
of rhythm. And until he learns to do this 








he is likely to write all his lyrics in the same 
thythm, mostly in the stereotyped common 
waltz time. He must offer originality, for 
originality in titles, ideas and rhythms is 
what forces the veteran to step aside and 
make room for the newcomer. 
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Your Song Over the Radio 


is only one important feature of 
our marketing plan. 
Collaboration Arranged—Musi- 
cal Settings—Melodies and Lyrics 
Revised — Orchestrations — Re- 
cording Agents. 


National Composers’ Ass’n 


627-W Kimball Hall 
CHICAGO 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 

chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems con- 

sidered. Send for latest and ‘‘best’’ proposition. 
“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 

Clark Building, Dept. W.D., Thomaston, Maine 








Well known, po, vriter of “Jealous,” “‘Burgundy,” 
“Highways Are Happ, Ways,” “Rose Colored Glasses,” 
“Pretty Little Thing” (his latest), and many others. 
A real legitimate professional songwriter now in active 
business offers COMPOSERS of VERSE or MUSIC 
a wonderful opportunity Write: 


TOMMIE MALIE 
W. D., 3706 Grand Ave., Chicago 








ONGWRITERS! Eddie Boyden’s services are in- 
we" * valuable to anyone writing or 

publishing songs. Arranging, revising, composing. 
STUDIOS 


731 E. 23d 
Street 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 











SONG POEMS WANTED 


Immediately for music setting. Send poems with 
inquiry. Prompt examination guaranteed. 


LEN FLEMING 


Composer-Arranger Wellsboro, Penna. 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with ali 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 








SONGS WANTED 


Words or Music. Published or Unpublished. 


INDEPENDENT WRITERS AND 
PUBLISHERS SOCIETY 
P. O. Box 466, MARIETTA, OHIO 


































































THE WRITER’S MARKET 


Writer's Digest 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





_ All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 
its readers will have an asterisk after the name. Thus, as an example, Ali- 


Story will be printed All Story.* 


All market notices that we have investigated 


to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 


as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Prize Contests 


Essays on Judaism are welcomed by the Julius 
Rosenwald Essay Contest for their current prize 
offerings of $11,500. The contest closes March 31, 
1931. Address manuscripts or requests for further 
information to Julius Rosenwald Essay Contest, 71 
W. 47th St., New York. 





True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, conducts a $5,000 contest monthly for true 
stories. 





Five thousand dollars is being offered by The 
Atlantic Monthly Press for the most interesting 
unpublished work—not fiction—dealing with the 
“American Scope.” It may be a biography, his- 
tory or a chronicle of American industry. Address 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Contest closes May 31, 1931. 





National Art Club, 15 Grammercy Park, New 
York, is offering $3,000 in prizes for the best 
manuscript entitled “The Soul of America.” The 
contest closes April 1, 1931. 





The $3,000 annual College Humor and Double- 
day Doran & Company Prize Contest is open. The 
prize is given for the best novel by an under- 
graduate enrolled in any American or Canadian 
University. Address either College Humor Prize 
Contest, 1050 N. LaSalle, Chicago, i. or Double- 
day Doran & Co., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 





Two thousand dollars is offered annually by the 
Yale Review for essays dealing with international 
affairs. The address is Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 





The United Daughters of Confederacy are offer- 
ing $1,000 in prizes for the best monographs or 
essays on Southern History. Contest closes May 
1, i931. Further information can be obtained 
from Mrs. Arthur Jennings, 2200 Rivermont Ave., 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Writers interested in information about the O. 
Henry Memorial Awards for the best short stories 
of the year, should write Blanche Colton Williams, 
605 W. 113th St., New York. 








American Historical Association, 1140 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C., has open at the 
present time the following contests: The Herbert 
Baster Adams prize of $200 on the history of the 
Eastern Hemisphere offered in odd years, and the 
George Lewis Beer prize of $250 offered annually 
for the best work on any phase of European in- 
ternational history since 1895. Both close an- 
nually on April 1. They also conduct The Justin 
Winsor Prize of $200 on American History in 
even years, for which $200 is offered. 





Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
offers each month five prizes of $100 for true ex- 
perience stories. 





have a 


Bookmakers, Box, 26, Callahan, Fla., 
Contest 


$500 contest open for an Italian sonnet. 
closes June 1, 1931. 


Drama and Theatre 


Motion Picture Classic,** 1501 Broadway, New 
York. Laurence Reid, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. Movie Magazine. 
“Stories on assignment only—from 1,000 to 2,500 
words. We pay according to material submitted 
and length, on or about 10th of month following 
acceptance.” 





Motion Picture Magazine,** 1501 Broadway, 
New York. Laurence Reid, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. Movie 
Magazine. “Stories on assignment, from 1,000 to 
2,800 words. Art work on assignment only. We 
do not publish poetry. We usually report as soon 
as received, and pay according to value, about 10th 
of month following acceptance.” 





New York Magazine Program,** 108-114 
Wooster St., New York. Barbara Blake, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; (free in theatres). General interest, 
featuring the theatre. “We welcome short short 
stories, 1,200 words—light, sophisticated and adult 
in nature; short verse, same type as fiction, and 
short articles, 600 to 700 words—concerned with 
theatre, preferably. We pay five cents a word, and 


25 cents a line for verse.” 
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Picture Play,* 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Norbert Lusk, Editor, Issued monthly; 25 cents 
a copy; $2.50 a year. Motion Picture Magazine. 
“Little or no material is accepted from outside 
sources, virtually everything published coming 
from writers in Hollywood who work on assign- 
ment. We report immediately, and pay on accept- 
ance. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. 57th St. New 
York, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50 cents a copy; $5 a year. Drama and the re- 
lated arts. “Theatre articles, 1,800 to 2,500 
words, are considered. Also one-act plays and 
verse. We report in three weeks, and pay two 
cents a word on publication.” 





General and Literary Magazines 


All Story,* 280 Broadway, New York. Madeline 
M. Heath, Editor. Issued every other Wednes- 
day; 20 cents a copy ; $4 a year. Love stories for 
young girls. “We want short stories, 4,000 to 
7,000 words in length, and novelettes, 10,000 
to 14,000 words. Serials are arranged for. We 
use some verse on theme of love, and pay 25 cents 
a line. We report within two weeks, and pay one 
cent a word and up on acceptance.” 





Black Mask Magazine,* 578 Madison Ave., 
New York. Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20 cents a copy ; $2 a year. Western and 
Detective Magazine. “We desire clean, virile 
stories of action in the Western and Detective and 
Border fields—strong characterization and appeal- 
ing, plausible in all details. Shorts range from 
6,000 to 8,000 words, and novelettes 12,000 to 15,000 
words. We report on receipt, and pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 





Complete Detective Novel Magaszine,** 381 
Fourth Ave., New York. Joseph Cox, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $3 a year. “In 
each issue we use One complete detective novel of 
65,000 words or more, and a few short detective 
stories and articles bearing on crime and its de- 
tection. There is an especial welcome for stories 
and articles under 3,000 words. Poetry is not 
used. Neither are photographs. We report with- 
in a week or ten days, and pay around one cent 
a word on acceptance.” 





Current History,* New York Times Co., New 
York. George Washington Ochs Oakes, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $3 a year. 
“Articles on contemporary history in politics, 
economics, sociology, religion, science, etc., are 
welcomed. Maximum length is 3,000 words. We 
report within a week, and pay on publication.” 





Fiction Publishers, Inc., 158 W. 10th St., New 
York. W. R. Bamber, Editor. Amazing Detec- 
tive Stories; 20 cents a copy. Wants short stories, 
3,000 to 8,000 words, and novelettes, 10,000 to 
20,000 words. Far East Adventure Stories; 25 
cents a copy. Requirements practically the same. 
Payment is on acceptance. 





Modern Mechanics and Inventions,* 529 S. 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. Jack Smalley, 
Mng. Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; 









“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Prscterceh Slaarl Cresos- 


—Oommissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “‘The Saturday Evening Post.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time all 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles 
Kenyon. 











PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-P, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without obligation, details about 
the course I have checked. 
(J English and Self-Expression [ Fiction Writing 
0 Photoplay Writing 


CY dak pawns $484 chs eutatiteetnmekemmeis 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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$2.50 a year. Mechanical and scientific magazine. 
“General articles on scientific and mechanical sub- 
jects, adequately illustrated with photographs. Pre- 
ferred lengths 1,000 to 1,500 words. How-to- 
build articles on light airplanes, boats, engines, 
toys, models, gliders, etc. Handikinks—photos of 
new household devices. Always eager fo get good 
pictures. We report within ten days, and pay on 
accepiance, excellent rates depending somewhat on 
value of idea to us.’ 


Mystic Magazine,* 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. W. H. Fawcett, Editor; Jack Smalley, 
Mng. Editor. Issued monthly ; 25 cents a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Devoted to genuine forms of divina- 
tion, psychics and the supernatural. “We welcome 
sensational psychic experiences told convincingly in 
the first person; fact crime accounts where the 
supernatural, mediumship or any sensational form 
of psychics plays a part, especially in clearing up a 
mystery or bringing the criminal to justice; ar- 
ticles of a spiritistic (non-religious—not spiritual- 
ism) nature which purport to prove spirit com- 
munication. All material should be highly popu- 
larized, written in a forceful, even sensational man- 
ner. Romantic element is highly desired. Length, 
about 3,000 to 5,000 words. Five dollars is paid 
for short experience letters of about 500 words 
which are accepted. We pay $5 for each photo- 
graph accepted for publication. Only very short 
verse is considered. We report within ten days, 


and pay two cents a word and up within ten days.” 


Popular Aviation combined with Aeronautics, 
608 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. B. George 
Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; 
$2.50 a year. Appeals to Aviation enthusiasts. 
“What we want for Popular Aviation are stories 
and articles that provide thrills and action, experi- 
ences and sensations that will interest the aviation 
enthusiast. Popular aviation mechanics and un- 
usual designs and contrivances are also required. 
Fiction is not acceptable. Briefs should run from 
100 to 800 words; articles, 1,500 to 3,500. Photo- 
graphs are considered. We pay one cent a word.” 

Psychology Magazine, 101 W. 31st St., New 
York. Henry Knight Miller, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $3 a year. A maga- 
zine of applied psychology written for the layman. 
“We use material ranging up to 4,000 words. 
Articles on applied psychology and husiness suc- 
cess stories; some fiction. We are interested in 
experiments made in the various psychology de- 
partments of colleges and a popular treatment of 
academic themes. We report within three weeks 
or a month, and pay one cent a word on publica- 
tion.” 

Science and Invention,* 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Joseph H. Kraus, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 
cents a copy; $2.50 a year. Scientific articles 
popularly written. “We need articles from 1,000 
to 3,000 words in length on popular scientific sub- 
jects. Several photographs must be included. We 
use how-to-make-it stories, chemical and physical 
experiments, as well as small hints to help the man 
who makes things. In our ‘Spotlight of Science’ 
about fifty news items photographically illustrated 
are included. We are in the market for material 
for all departments. We report within a few weeks, 
and pay one cent a word and up on publication.” 


Writer's Digest 


Publications, Inc., 79 Seventh 
F, E. Blackwell, Editor; Dor- 

othy C. Hubbard, Associate Editor. 

Western Story Magazine:* Western short 
stories up to 5,000 words, novelettes up to 25,000 
words, serials in 12,000-word installments; short 
articles on Old West up to 2,500 words; verse. 
Rates in accordance with Street & Smith policy. 

Detective Story Magazine:* Detective and 
Mystery short stories up to 5,000 words, novelettes 
up to 25,000 words, serials up to 70,000, 12,000- 
word installments, articles on crime, etc., 300 to 
2,500 words. Rates in accordance with Street & 
Smith policy. 

Best Detective Magazine :* 
at present. 

Far West Magazine :* 
present. 


Street & Smith 
Ave., New York. 


Not in the market 
Not in the market at 


Tatler and American Sketch,** 331 Madison 
Ave., New York. J. C. Schemm, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50 cents a copy; $5 a year. Society, 
sports, financial magazine. “We especially desire 
bright satires or burlesque with a social slant, 
which would be interesting to sophisticated mem- 
bers of the smart set. We report within ten days, 
and pay 60 cents a printed inch on the tenth of 


month of the issuance of story.’ 


Greeting Card Markets 


Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Jessie H. McNicol, Editor. “Two or four- 
line verses suitable for greeting cards. We pay on 
acceptance,” 


The Rose Company, 22nd and Arch Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor. “We use 
verses for all seasons, also birthdays and gen- 
eral. Will pay good prices for good material, but 
nothing for the same old stuff. Not interested 
until after February 15.” 


Humor Markets 


College Life,*** 25 W. 48rd St. New York. 
N. L. Pines, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a 
copy; $2.50 a year. Fiction-humor. “We desire 
fast-moving stories of adolescent youth in which 
sex-is present, but not emphasized—3,500 to 5,000 
words. Also can use six-line and twenty-four- 
line humorous poetry. We report within ten days, 
and pay one and a half cents a word and up on 
acceptance.” 


28 W. 44th St., New York. Alexander 
Samalman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a 
copy; no subscription. Fiction magazine. “We 
need risque stories, 1,000 to 2,500 words, not neces- 
sarily humorous but never serious in _ intent. 
Nothing very bold, but all stories must be snappy, 
spicy and quick moving, as well as definitely risque. 
Stories of youth that are sexy but not immoral. 
We report within two weeks, and pay two cents a 
word on acceptance.” 


Home and Garden Publications 


The American Home,* Garden City, N. Y. 
Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10 cents a copy; $1 a year. Magazine devoted to 
home and garden. “We want practical articles on 
architecture, interior decoration and gardening, 


Snappy, 
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Save $1.00 On This Special 
Combination Offer 


Roget’s Thesaurus - - $2.50 
Writer’s Digest, 1 Year 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50 





DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of 

either the Roget’s or Writer’s Digest, both 
practically indispensable to the ambitious 
writer of today. The card below will bring 
you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 











Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning 
was clear...” We stop. The word “clear” is not just 
the word we want to use. We open our Thesaurus and 
turn to the word “clear.”” There we find “intelligible, 
aes ong, Pm pat. significant, distinct, precise, Handsomely Bound 
efinite, well-defined, perspicuous, plain, obvious, manifes : 
palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, ivediosedh om Cloth, 671 Pages 
unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have 
at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in like manner. 


How often we have puzzled over the “right” word, finally accepting one “that will 
do.” Let Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dictionary. No writer will be without its valuable help 
once he or she has used it. The dictionary supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for all the endless shades of meaning, often 
so difficult of expression without this reference. 


DROP CARD IN MAIL BOX TODAY! 


We Will PAY the POSTAGE 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East TweLrrH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OH8IO. 


Please send me, by return mail, a copy of “ROGET’S THESAURUS” and enter my 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 


I will pay the postman $3.50 upon receipt of book and if not satisfied, it is understood 
that I may return the book, within five days, and you will refund my money. 


Address ..cccces Cee ee eereeseseressesesessseseeeese Ce cecerereseserssesesees eeeececsseseeee 


City eeeeeeesseesese COSCO HSEESOSESEEHESE SE HEHEHE EEEEEE HEHEHE ss eeeereeseseree 























and entertaining articles. 


The Luxury of Honesty 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


Why I Have Written 


By Jim Tully 


The Photoplay Market Today 


By Carl Laemmle, Jr. 


Writing Sunday Newspaper 


Features 
By Frank A. White 


Selling To Forty Farm Magazines 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


This Funny Business 
By Ellks Parker Butler 


Writing and Selling Serials 
By Faith Baldwin 


Fiction’s Purpose 
By Edgar Rice Burroughs 





Here are some of the recent 
articles we have published 


Our coming program will contain even more instructive 


Inspiration—A Grand Excuse 
By Albert Payson Terhune 


A Lady of the Press 


By Aileen Seilaz 


How To Write Mystery Stories 
By Carolyn Wells 


How Famous Authors Write 


By Herbert Cerwin 


Writing Novels To Sell , 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


How To Write Juvenile Stories 
By David C. Cook, Jr. 


Men I Have Killed 


By Stephen Chalmers 


Giving the Free Lance The O O 


By O. O. McIntyre 
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about 1,500 words. Must be accompanied by good 
photographs. We report immediately, and pay 
$50 an article, on acceptance.” 


Better Homes and Gardens,* 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Ia. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10 cents a copy; 60 cents a year. For 
home-makers in cities, towns and suburbs. “We 
desire informative articles on home and garden sub- 
jects. We are really semi-technical in type of ma- 
terial presented, though we go to particular pains 
to use easily understandable language, and to offer 
all articles in charming style. The average length 
of an article is 1,500 words. No place for shorts or 
fillers. We are not in the market for poetry or 
fiction of any kind. Always glad to look at photo- 
graphs. We report as promptly as possible, and 
pay on acceptance.” 


The Country Home (formerly Farm and Fire- 


side), Crowell Publishing Co., 350 Park Ave., 
New York. Tom Cathcart, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5 cents a copy; 25 cents a year. Home, 


garden and farm magazine, covering national field. 
“We desire important feature articles on subjects 
relating to home, garden, farm and small-town life, 
2,500 words, and short fiction, 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
adventure or love interest. We can also use hu- 
morous sketches and cartoons. Covers, illustra- 
tions, etc., are usually done on assignment. We 
use a very small amount of short verse. We re- 
port within ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 
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Good Housekeeping,* 57th St. and 8th Ave., 
New York. William Frederick Bigelow, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
Devoted to home and welfare of entire family. 
“We are in the market for love stories without 
triangular interest, about 5,000 words, and single 
poems of about two or three stanzas, emotional ap- 
peal—no trick rhyming schemes. Special article 
field is quite limited, as most articles are written 
on assignment. We have no fixed rate.” 


Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. M. Allan Neff, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10 cents a copy; 50 cents a year. “House Maga- 
zine,” edited to appeal to home women. “We are 
in need of 1,500-word short stories of romantic 
nature; 1,000-word articles of interest to home 
makers; 1,000-word children’s stories; 1,000- 
word stories of Movie personages or other well- 
known persons; short ‘home hints’; unusual ama- 
teur photographs, and articles about children. Un- 
usual photos by readers acceptable. We use very 
little poetry. Report is made two weeks after sub- 
mitted, and we pay two cents a word for manu- 
scripts, $1 to $5 for photographs, and $5 for 
poetry, on publication.” 


House and Garden,** 420 Lexingten Ave., New 





York. Richardson Wright, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35 cents a copy; $3 a year. Magazine of 
architecture, decorating and gardening. “This 


magazine is devoted exclusively to residential ar- 
chitecture, interior decoration and gardening as 
(Continued on page 52) 








“‘Just why do my stories fail to sell?’’ you ask. 
There may be many reasons. 
approached. 
than lack of merit. 


My business is an agency for the sale of fiction. 
be worth real money to me in earned commissions on sales. 


steady contributor. 


possible, both. 


literary advisers. 


My Clients Received Over $25,000.00 For Stories Sold in 1930 


This amount represents the cash sale of short stories, novelettes, articles, complete 
novels and serials to leading American, British, and even a few foreign magazines. 


THE NEW WRITER HAS A CHANCE! 


Among these were forty-odd sales of short stories and novelettes by writers who had never 
previously appeared in print. 
: The group of writers who received these checks availed themselves of the professional guidance and services of an 
active New York Agent in personal contact with editors and publishers. 
requirements and were coached to produce stories in the style and of the types the editors wanted to buy. 


WHAT IS BEHIND THE REJECTION SLIPS YOU RECEIVE? 

You have probably been producing stories haphazardly as they occurred to you, hoping that one would be “‘original’’ 
enough to sell somewhere—and waiting vainly for that first check. 
“I am certain they are as good as many I have seen in print!"’ 
Most likely your story wasn’t written to suit the requirements of the magazine 
Perhaps you offered it when they were overstocked. 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE AND HAVE YOUR WORK 
RECOMMENDED BY AN EDITORIALLY RECOGNIZED AGENCY 


My interest in a new client is how:soon, and how much will he 
only remote chance of sale—I am anxious to start you selling—NOW! 


Should the story you send me be unsalable, you will receive a straight-from-the-shoulder criticism—and advice either 
for revision definitely specified, or suggestions for the production of types of fiction you should be able to write: if 


f you desire the best professional help at a moderate investment, compare my rates with those of other first-class 


They were kept posted of current editorial 


But always there is a cold, printed slip! 


Thousands of stories are rejected for reasons other 


I have no desire to flatter you, or encourage efforts with 
Not only your individual stories, but as a 





manuscript. Special rates for lengths over 25.000 words. 
reading charges are dropped. 


For considering manuscripts by new clients I charge 50c per thousand words, $2.00 minimum charge on any single 


Commission of 10% on American sales, 15% on foreign sales. 


As soon as I sell $1,000 worth of a client's material, 





work necessary. 


gladly answer it personally. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 








As an accommodation to my clients I also offer high grade professional manuscript preparation when desired at rate 
of 75c¢ per 1000 words for typing, with one copy; editing and typing, $1.25 per 1000 words up, depending upon 


Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


Literary Agent 


State your individual problem and I will 


155 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 





ANEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


“Never betore in the history of motion pictures has the 
time been more urgent for development of writers for the 
screen,” says a well-known Studio Scenario Editor. Now is 
your chance! You need a reliable agent whose PERSONAL 
CONTACT is GUARANTEED to get your story past the 
Mail Clerk with the ‘‘Returned Unopened and Unread’ 
rubber stamp. My twelve years experience and SALES ON 
COMMISSION for both unknown and established writers 
is available to you today. INFORMATION FREE. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 


Desk Di31 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what's wrong with your stories? The rejection slip 
will never tell you! I seli seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. DO IT 
NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,’” New York City. 








WE QUERIED 17 EDITORS 


8 said, ‘“‘Mail mss. flat.’”” 5 said, “fold twice.” 4 said, 
“immaterial.” 25 of size 9x12, and 25 of 10x13, $1.40. 
If you fold mss. 100 (50 of each size), $1.00. Also 
paper, ribbons, etc. We pay postage and ship at once. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 











COLLABORATION 
An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected short story for $1, or 
fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half 
of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 





FIRST AID FOR WRITERS 
What to Write and Where to Sell 

A comprehensive twenty-page booklet pointing the way 

to success for a Writers. Sell your stories, arti- 

cles, poems, fillers, puzzles, etc. Exchange your re- 

jection slips for checks. Price, sixty cents. 
CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 

233 Broadway, Rockland, Maine 








ANNETTE KROLL 
Critic — Collaborator 


Introductory offer: Send short story, 1000-2000 words, 
letter about yourself, and $1—more in proportion for 
longer story—and get a genuine criticism that will 
help you sell. My clients have sold five books, 600 
shorts, more than 300 articles. ANNETTE KROLL, 
Antioch, Tenn. 











Franklin Hall’s Photographs 


Sell his articles. Photographs will sell your arti- 
® cles, too, if he tells you what is wrong with them. 
He criticizes photographs sent to him at the rate of 
three for a dollar. No less than three accepted. 
He pays return postage. 


R. FRANKLIN HALL 


341 Argo Ave., San Antonio, Texas 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITING FOR THE TALKIES 
(Continued from page 28) 

plays runs from $2,500 for a flop play to 

from $50,000 to $100,000 for a big success. 

Novels receive the same price range, with 

best sellers topping the list, although few 

novels have cost more than $50,000. 

“A writer who is employed by the studios 
to adapt stories and plays, to dialogue them 
or to write scripts and continuities, receives 
from $500 to $1,000 a week. Big reputa- 
tions are paid from $1,000 to $2,500 a week. 
Writers are under contract for three months, 
with the option of renewal, and contracts 
seldom are renewed after a year,” Brennan 
said. 

The life-history of a story that is being 
considered by the studios is a long, involved 
affair. It goes through several hands and 
is finally torn to bits at a conference of at 
least seven men. 

“The conference system is absolute in 
Hollywood,—except for the occasional di- 
rectorial spree when all rules are thrown 
aside, including the conference,” Brennan 
said. 

“The usual procedure is as follows: a 
scenario editor, or some other official, finds 
a story and recommends it to the boss of 
the studio, who is usually the head director. 
At this point his opinion is final. If he sees 
the story as a talkie possibility, he suggests 
a conference on it. The writer has then put 
his idea over with two men. But there are 
at least five more to pass on it in conference. 
The production supervisor, or head of the 
studio, or possibly the vice-president, calls 
the conference on the story. There ensues 
a long argument, as each member of the 
conference has his own ideas as to the box- 
office appeals in this now riddled story. The 
superintendent of the sttidio, who is the 
autocrat at the conference table, is the man 
who usually sits in final judgment on your 
story. If it is accepted by the end of the 
conference, the writer is sometimes sent for 
to write the continuity outline, to put it into 
scenes, or to dialogue it. The whole play is 
rarely the work of one man. 

“Lastly, let me advise beginners to study 
situations that professional writers are 
using, but not to be influenced by the mere 


(Continued on page 54) 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


FICTION WRITING 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing...... +++ -$2.50 
rthur S$. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit........... cccccce BBO 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...... ccccee 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Training for Authorship...........2ceeeece¢ 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism............. 2.40 
Sheran 

How to Study Literature....... iiseennenen . 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

Narrative Technique.........cesceceeeees + 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzeil 

The Making of Literature...... trneasescnes GD 
R. A. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction.............+. - 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

DE We 6 0:6:0-6:04-000000600000 cccceocce BaD 
F erry 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts......... esees 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts..............+ 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 


Frank Vizetelly 
The Writer’s Market......... 
Aron M. Mathieu 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Art of Versification........ ovswooeve soccecs BSS 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters..... Tere Te TT TTT rT -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary..... See ee een 2.50 

alker 

Great Poems Interpreted.............esee08 - 2.00 
Barbe 

Points About Poetry.........eeeeeeeees ooee 8D 
Donald G. French 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 

Art of Inventing Characters............0++. 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.............. 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Univer: Plot Catalog...ccccce covvee Coevece 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

rrr rrr cccce BSO 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style....... are éo000sgees - oe 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction......... cooce 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

WrIINg .cccccece 0000000060006 000000000 1.00 


Agnes Reeve 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing......... .50 
James Knapp Reeve 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story........seeeeees 1.75 
Michael Joseph 


How to Write Short Stories. ............2+++ $1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Piet of the Short Stary... .ccccccccccccvccsce 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story.............-s+ese0% - 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story...........-seeee+% 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

. SC  - STITT TIr TT rrTr TTT i 2.00 
Robert W. Jones 

Dre TH Ts 6 0.6 0880 0b 0 6sseesconcs 2.25 
Mary B. Orvis 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Studying the Short Story...........-eeeee0% 1.75 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Making Laughs Page: ccccccccccccccesceses 2.00 
C. Warden La Roe 

The Business of Writing............eeese0% 2.00 

red Ziv 

Writing Novels to Sell... .cccccccccccccvcece 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

This Fiction Busimess....ccccccccccccccecce 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

How to Write for the Talking Pictures....... 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Technique of Fiction Writing............... 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Magazine Article Writing.........-..++se++% 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing to Forty Magazines........... 2.50 


Edward Mott Wooley 
GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 


The Correct Word and How to Use It........ 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............ - 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s ThesauruS.......-.seseeecescesess 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Writer’s Desk Book...........eeeeeeeeeees 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Writing Good English..........-++-eeeeee- 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary........-eseseee% 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 

Standard Dictionary........-..seeeeeeeeees 1.00 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Essentials of English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Punctuation and Capitalization. ...........+. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Simplified Spelling....... (Wen enese Game -75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Faulty Dictiom. .ccccccccccccccsccecce oases 35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Helpful Hints............- cecece esocescooe -35 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced..... 2.25 

Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary............+. 1.50 

Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions. .... -60 
L. J. Campbell 

Handbook of Punctuation...........e++ee+% -60 


Marshall T. Bigelow 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $ 











Send these to me postpaid. 


Neme ___ 


PD -dmicddiemininins 


ORDER BLANK 
ia payment for the following books: 





City 


State 
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Writing for the Quality Magazines 


OULD you like to write and sell essays, 
articles, or stories to the quality group 


of magazines?* If so, you will find my 
criticism and coaching service of material help 
to you. 

My own work has appeared in Atlantic 
Monthly, North American Review, Plain 
Talk, Yale Review, Century, etc. My two 
novels were published by Century Co. 

AM chiefly interested in finding some in- 

teresting and talented young writers with 
whom I can work, and who are willing to 
pay my moderate fees. If you have some 
ability, and are willing to work with me, I 
know you will meet with steady and certain 
success. 

If you wish to work with me, send me one 
manuscript, and a letter telling about your 
own environment. Writers who are really 
serious, who really want to sell to the quality 
group, and who have confidence in their own 
ability will find satisfaction in my criticism 
and coaching service. I will help you carve 
out a literary career for yourself. 


Howard Snyder 
1200 Springhill Avenue, Mobile, Ala. 


*The quality group consists of et one 
Monthly, American Mercury, Nation, Scribners, Fort 
Golden Book, Bookman, North American Revie w Yale 
Review, etc 
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A BOOK FOR 
EVERY WRITER AND 


READER OF MYSTERY FICTION! 


The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


A new edition, just issued, much enlarged and 
brought up to date by 


CAROLYN WELLS 
Noted author of 
The Maxwell Mystery 


_ There’s just absolutely nothing about detec- 
tive story methods, plots and characters that 
this book does not treat with utter finality. 


$2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed $2.50 please send me “The Tech- 


nique of the Mystery Story. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 

(Continued from page 49) 
they are applied to the individual private home. 
Suitable material must be authentic, original and 
of a popular nature rather than technical one. 
Articles must be primarily practical, informational 
and well written. Text may run anywhere from 
800 to 2,000 words and should never be written in 
the personal experience style. Illustrations used 
are chiefly half-tones from excellent photographic 
prints. Occasionally we use drawings in line or 
wash, but we never use color in the editorial pages. 
House and Garden is edited primarily for the well- 
to-do American family with an income upward of 
$8,000 a year. The majority of our articles are 
written to order, and we always prefer to have 
contributors familiarize themselves thoroughly 
with the style of the magazine before submitting 
material to us.” 





The Household Magazine,** 8th and Jackson 
Sts., Topeka, Kans. Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5 cents a copy; 50 cents 
a year. Women’s magazine. “We want fiction 
under 1,000 words and 1,500 to 5,000 words; 
serials under 50,000 words; articles and hints on 
home-making, and general articles of interest to 
readers in small towns. We are always glad to be 
queried as to any new idea for our pages, whether 
it seems to fit in with our current practice or not. 
Art work should not be submitted without any 
previous correspondence wih the editor. Verse 
under twenty lines is acceptable. We report with- 
in a week, and pay two cents a word and up for 
fiction, 50 cents a line for verse, on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


Boy’s and Girl’s Comrade, 5th and Chestnut, 
Anderson, Ind. L. Helen Percy, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75 cents a year. Sunday school story 
magazine for boys and girls, eleven to fourteen 
years of age. “We are in need of serials—10 to 
15 chapters— 1,500 to 2,000 words; short stories— 
1,500 to 2,000 words; poems; short inspiratic nal 
articles, and informational articles with pictures 0 0 
places of interest. We pay $2 to $2.50 per thou- 
sand words, on publication.” 





Child Life,** 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Rose 
Waldo, Editor. Issued monthly; 35 cents a copy; 
$3 a year. Juvenile magazine. “We could use 
a few realistic stories: with plenty of interest ac- 
tion, about 1,400 to 2,100 words long. Overstocked 
with other material. We report within four to 
eight weeks, and pay one cent a word, on accept- 
ance.” 





Everygirls, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Marta K. Sironen. Issued monthly; 15 
cents a copy; $1.50 a year. Magazine of the ‘Camp 
Fire Girls. “We are in the market for short 
stories—2,500 words—for adolescent girls; articles 
—2,000 words—on foreign youth, prominent women 
with messages to Camp Fire Girls—3,000 words, 
and outdoor, sports, social leadership, etc., 2,000 
to 3,000 words. We are particularly interested in 
articles on foreign youth or with foreign setting. 
Photographs are considered. We report within 
four to six weeks, and pay one-half cent a word 
about thirty days after acceptance. We do not 
buy poetry, but use that written by people in our 
organization.” 
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St. Nicholas,* 55 W. 42nd St. New York. 
Albert Gallatin Lanier, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35 cents a copy; $4 a year. For boys and girls of 
high school age. “Our present requirements are 
for short eight-line verses on sport or seasonal 
topics. We can also use six part serials of 30,000 
words; short stories on adventure, school, sport, 
animal, historical themes, about 4,000 words and 
articles on how things are done, or topics of cur- 
rent interest—about 2,000 words—with photographs 
if possible. We report in about three weeks, and 
pay on acceptance, one cent a word and 25 cents 
a line for poetry.” 





Religious Publications 


Young People’s Friend, Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. Helen Percy, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1 a year. Sunday school paper. 
“We welcome serials—10 to 15 chapters of 2,000 
to 2,500 words each; short stories, 1,500 to 2,500 
words; poems; inspirational articles of 1,200 to 
2.000 words; editorials and biography. We pay 
$2 to $3 a thousand words, on publication.” 





The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. Eugene 
P. Burke, Editor. Issued weekly; 10 cents a 
copy; $3 a year. Religious magazine, devoted to 
the honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. We can 
use religious articles (Catholic) not longer than 
3,000 words; stories—moral in tone—not over 
3,500 words; and religious poems in honor of the 
Madonna. We report within two weeks, and pay 
$3 a printed page on publication.” 





The Instructor, 47 E. South Temple St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Helen J. Grant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. Sunday 
school magazine. Manuscripts are not solicited. 





Sports Magazines 


Outdoor America,** 549 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Cal L. Johnson, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25 cents a copy; $3 a year. Conservation and 
general outdoor. “We can use authentic conserva- 
tion articles, and an occasional outdoor story on 


fishing, hunting, camping, etc., approximately 
3,000 words. Arrange for most of editorial ma- 


terial direct. Photographs of fishing, hunting, 
camping and all outdoor scenes with action, ac- 
ceptable. Poetry is rarely used. We report with- 
in two weeks, and pay according to merit of manu- 
script, on acceptance. Rates vary from one to 
three cents a word.” 





The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York. William 
F. Crosby, Editor. Issued monthly; 35 cents a 
copy; $3 a year. Devoted to yachts and yachting 
—sail and power. “Need nothing just now— 
loaded down beyond requirements. We can use 
nothing but sea stories, motor boat or sailboat 
cruising stories—articles on yacht design and 
yacht racing only. We use articles averaging 
about 3,000 words and illustrated with photographs 
or line drawings. Articles must be illustrated to 
be acceptable. Generally prefer photos to line work. 
No verse wanted, however, marine will be con- 
sidered for an instant. Articles on specific yachts 
or ships not wanted. Articles must be general. 

(Continued on page 56) 









TEST YOUR STORY FREE 
WRITING ABILITY 
Do you long to succeed as an author? Many potential 
writers don’t know their own dormant ability. Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, char- 
acters that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
Richard Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting home 
study training. It develops style ability, perfect technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. ‘ 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
“‘Short-Story Writing,”” and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
674 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared 
for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








PLEASING 
typing helps sell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed 
scripts are pleasing, correct, and conform to the 


requirements of 
THE EDITOR 
Send us your script. You will be pleased. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE, Dept. 1, Center Point, Texas 








ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 
and experienced typist will prepare your manuscripts 
accurately and neatly for the editor. Rates without 
corrections, 30c a thousand words; 2c a line for poetry. 
With corrections in construction, spelling, etc., 40c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy included and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 











-—TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuseripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today fer advertising 
rate, card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







































































JUST OUT THIS MONTH 


A New Book 


If you are in doubt about the way to prepare and 
submit stories for the talkies, you need— 


“HOW TO WRITE A TALKIE” 


It tells you more in fewer words about writing for 
the screen than any book out. 107 pages. A complete 
course in one book by Paul Cruger and John Ince, 
former story editors for Hollywood Picture Corporations. 
It sells for $1.00. You can procure this valuable book 
FREE with a one-year subscription to The New Writer's 
Magazine if you act now. Send $2 to 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 


UPLAND, IND. BOX 103 
and the book and magazine will start your way at once. 








FRENCH BY EAR 


> Learn 400 common French words with mar- 
\, velous 10” phonograph disc and French- 
\ English book. Electrically recorded by Prof. 
| Ettiene of Paris. See and hear. Pay only 
$1.98 and postage on arrival for disc and 
book. Limited supply. Order now. Money 
back guarantee. Spanish disc $1.98, English 
disc $1.98. 
AUTOMATIC RECORD INSTITUTE, 
1928-DO Tribune Bldg., 154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


—— 












THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








CASH IN—Write Newspaper 
Stories and Special Articles 


A multigraphed brochure prepared by an experienced 
newspaper editor and successful author tells how to write 
and sell stories and special articles to newspapers. 
POSTPAID $1.00. 


W. F. SCHMITT, 1704 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. 








Bitst PVis0iccccccccscscoevecvesceee $100 
$300 Second Prize.......ccccccsccsscccens 50 

Other cash prizes $1 to $30 for POETRY. 
Also BOOK PUBLICATION AWARD for the best collection. 
Details sent for stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry, 702 
North Vernon St., Dallas, Tex., Published monthly by 
Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 
$2.00 a year; one copy, 25c. Back numbers, 15c. 








COMPLETE LITERARY SERVICE 


Revising—market tips—editing. Aids for research— 
kodak prints for illustrated articles. Details on request. 


A. GEARY JOHNSON 


Literary Consultant 
1718 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 











SOE ta never 


No ‘‘Beading’’ charge! No ‘‘eriticism’’ or ‘‘copyright’’ bunk. A SALES 
SERVICE for members on strictly 10% commission basis when SOLD! 
Want Magazine stories especially with talking-picture possibilities. 
Publication of novels arranged. Information free. 

HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITER’S CLUB 


P. O. Box 1350, Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 
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WRITING FOR THE TALKIES 
(Continued from page 50) 
treatment of a situation or scene. Strip it 
of its clever writing, because directors are 
searching for the unusual scene or situation 
itself, not for expert and literary workman- 

ship,” Brennan concluded. 

How long it takes to break into the talk- 
ies is a hit-or-miss affair,—it may be with 
the publication of your first story, it may be 
never. 

Mr. Brennan, who is thirty years old, 
wrote for nine years before his first maga- 
zine acceptance,—a short story that was 
published by Cosmopolitan Magazine. Be- 
fore becoming a professional writer, he 
worked for six and a half years on St. Louis 
newspapers, five of which were with the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. At present he gives 
all of his time to writing. 

His most recent sales to the talkies are 
the Saturday Evening Post story, “Horse 
Flesh,’ which was bought by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer; and “God’s Gift to Women,” 
a story that appeared in Liberty, was re- 
cently bought by Warner Brothers. 


SELLING SERIAL FEATURES 

(Continued from page 33) 
Our Children’ We have held this material 
since its receipt because we were attracted 
to it, and several readings of it in the inter- 
val have convinced us of its soundness. 
Briefly, we like it,.... ” Here followed 
terms of agreement. 

Thus my old theory was confirmed—you 
can’t please everybody; no baker can bake 
a cake that tickles everybody’s taste. Long 
ago a wise old Roman said there is a place, 
a time, and an occasion for every benefit. 
Maybe there is a place, a time, and an oc- 
casion for every feature serial, and maybe 
if we are at the right place at the right time 
with the right goods, we can dispose of the 
serial. At least this is the frame of mind 
I get in when I go out to sell my apples. 








Coming 
The Writer’s 1931 Year Book and Market Guide 
will be on the news stands on or about February 
10th. This year’s edition contains practically all 
new material. The price remains 35c the copy. 
Contributors are all nationally known writers. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 


The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air, and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 
“It’s not so much,” she 
said, ‘‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.” 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. It’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu- 


Address all 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of WRITER'S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the medium for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bags every day. This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports from 
our correspondents. 


Isn’t it logical to believe the 
same staff that handles this in- 
formation will be adequately 
equipped to handle a criticism of 
your manuscript? We are in the 
front lines of the writing business, 
and if your work carries with it 
a general tone of sincerity we'll 
surprise you with our assistance. 











scripts. It’s our business 
to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There's 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff is expert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 
scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


CLEAR, concise, accurate 
and detailed criticism of 
your manuscript. 
ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 
OMPLETE and authentic 
marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold, we tell you 
where. If it can be sold after 


manuscripts with check 


22 EAST 12th STREET 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 


Wt will give complete plot 
revision suggestions, make 
minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 


NFORMATION that we feel 
will help the writer along, 
even if it does not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


EMEMBER that your 

manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER’S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered. The 
charges, based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 


$1.00 a thousand words up 
to 5,000. (Thus criticism of 
a 3,000 word manuscript will 
cost $3.00.) 


Only 60c for each thousand 
additional words between 5,000 
and 10,000. Arrangements 
made for longer manuscripts. 


Verse will be criticized for 5c 
per line, with a minimum charge 
of $1.00. Over 100 lines, 4c 
per line. 


Revision suggestions, criticism, and 
specific marketing information is but 
twice the above rates. 


We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75c per thousand 
words—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line. The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes one complete set of | 
carbons FREE. 


The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high. Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upen endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, so set courses, 80 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, 
requiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays er 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man”’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the 
of that case. Write for booklet B 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








Manuscripts Accurately Typed 


Spelling and punctuation corrected. 
50c per thousand words. 


The Authors’ Aide 


Box 1, Riverdale, California 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps er Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Expertly typed. = “EF a." ~Y Minor cor- 
wien if desired. y for first class work— 


and get it! 650c enna words. Poetry, 2c line. 
One carbon. 
JOHN PAUL FLOYD 
Canton, Ga. 








THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 

This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolifie writer can pound them out. Gives a complete systens for 
———. filing, and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with cross reference. 

Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











VW ENFIN! WY 
| or 4 ewes 


NO SET COURSES. Each writer 
trained according to his or her quali- 
fications . . WE WORK WITH 
YOU from conception to completion 





of story... . the cost is amazingly 
low ..... further information on 
request. 





509 Franklin Street, West 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Writer’s Collaborator ‘ 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 
Histories of alleged well-known yachts, etc., can 
not be used. Neither can we use biographies of 
seamen. We deal with factual material as much 
as possible. Not much fiction is used. We do not 
want any new correspondents. Have the whole 
country covered by arrangement. For photographs 
of interesting or unusual sea scenes, we pay $3 
each. Photos sent with manuscript are to be paid 
for by the author. Payment is on publication— 

always—about $10 per page (magazine).” 





Travel Magazines 


Asia,* 468 Fourth Ave, New York. Issued 
monthly; 35 cents a copy; $4 a year. Marietta 
Neff and Gertrude Emerson, Editors, and Marjorie 
Kinkead, Art Editor. “We buy first magazine 
publication rights. Asia deals chiefly with Oriental 
life and thought interpreted in human terms—man- 
ners, customs and character; relations between 
East and West. We are not interested in travel 
narrative unless of unique nature. Photographs 
used with every article. We use little fiction, 
chiefly realistic interpretation of Oriental life. 
Russia and Africa included in editorial scope. 
Literary presentation of life, habits and character- 
istics of Eastern animals and plants; interpretation 
from first-hand knowledge of political, social and 
economic aspects of the East; certain phases of re- 
ligion, philosophy and art; interpretation of spe- 
cially dramatic and picturesque persons and periods 
and institutions in Oriental history. Non-com- 
mercial discussion of American and European busi- 
ness and applied science in the East. No poetry 
used. We report on manuscripts within one week 
to a month, and pay on acceptance within one to 
three weeks.” 





The Cunarder, 25 Broadway, New York. E. S. 
MacNutt, Editor. Issued monthly; 15 cents a 
copy; $1 a year. “We welcome travel articles. 
Payment is $35 to $50 for 1,200 to 1,500 words and 
illustrations.” 





Trade Journals 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, M. E. Crain, Editor. Issued every Saturday; 
5 cents a copy; $1 a year. “We welcome news 
stories of advertising campaigns in all mediums; 
personnel changes, new appointments, etc.; pho- 
tographs desired; new production methods, etc. 
Length depends on number of persons to whom 
story will appeal. Stories must have advertising 
angle. We report immediately, and pay one cent 
a word the first of every month.” 





The American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New York. 
Laurance B. Siegfried, Editor. “The American 
Printer primarily is interested in the following 
phases of printing: Management—costs, credits, 
bank relations, plant location, machinery replace- 
ment, and layout, profit sharing, etc.; production— 
shop practice in composing room, press room, 
bindery; typography—examples of current typo- 
graphy, jobs reset in improved typographic style, 
etc.; sales—all methods of getting business, pay- 
ment of salesmen, service work, house advertising, 
etc.” 
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Asbestos, 1701 Winter St., Philadelphia, Pa. A. 
S. Rossiter, Editor. “We are at all times in- 
terested in brief articles concerning new uses of 
asbestos or asbestos products in various industries. 
These are our particular needs at the present 
time. 





Aviation, 475 10th Ave, New York. E. P. 
Warner, Editor. Issued monthly. Trade-technical. 
“We can use brief technical and news reports of 
activities in the aeronautical industry. Also de- 
scriptions of new equipment and devices for use 
in air transport maintenance and repair centers— 
with illustrations.” 





Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. Harrison E. Howe, 
Editor. “Nearly 99 per cent of all we publish is 
composed of contributed technical articles from 
the members of the society owning the publications, 
and scientists throughout the world. The only ma- 
terial we purchase is composed of the occasional 
article especially prepared at our request on a sub- 
ject which is not likely to be discussed in the way 
we want it without the assignment. Naturally 
we choose specialists for these assignments. <A 
magazine writer planning to prepare something for 
us would do well first to consult our index to see 
what we may have printed on the subject, and 
second to inquire our interest before undertaking 
it. Industrial and Engineering Chemistry can be 
found in most university and public libraries.” 





Motorboat, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. Gerald 
T. White, Editor. “We are particularly anxious 
to get more news items, but they must pertain to 
the industry and not to sport, and they should ar- 
rive during the first week of each month. As far 
as articles are concerned, we are rather well 
stocked up except with those of purely technical 
nature describing certain boat building processes 
or marine engine design and construction.” 





Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St, New 
York. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25 cents a copy; $2 a year. Trade magazine. 
“The editorial content of Packing and Shipping 
covers articles on containers, methods of packing, 
methods of handling commodities from the end of 
the production line to the ultimate consumer. 
Usually we run from five to eight illustrated 
stories each month, ranging from 500 to 2,000 
words, including from one to eight or ten photo- 
graphs or illustrations. Our readers consist of the 
traffic manager, superintendent of packing, and 
executives of large industrial shippers who are in- 
terested in the packing and shipping question. In 
addition, many railroad men in the claim and trans- 
portation divisions read the magazine, as do also 
the same kind of representatives in the employ of 
the express companies. Container manufacturers, 
such as wooden box, plywood box, fibre and cor- 
rugated box, wooden barrels, etc., also read the 
magazine. Payment is made on publication, and 
the usual word rate is one-half cent a word and 
50 cents to $1 each per photograph accepted.” 


(Continued on page 61) 


















| Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts, 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
pets on | Photopla Wiring ate, 
NWE taught by our staff of literary ex- 
DR. ESE mN perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
| he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
“| constantly to leading publishers. 
j] There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. e universities recognize 
i this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
J Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
y are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Piease address— 




























The Home Correspondence School 
Bstablished 1897 









Dept, 72 Springfield, Mass. 


. We publish The Writer's Library, 18 volumes; descripe Jor 
‘give bockict free. Wealse “rene the Wrater‘e Blomihiy, 

@ leading magazine for literary workers; sample co; 
IEi_.25c, annual subscription $3.00. ad 
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AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If you 
like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. pecial rates on 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 

MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 











EXPERT TYPING 


High class work my specialty. Manuscripts accurately 
typed at 40c per thousand words; 2c per line for poetry. 
Revision ‘rates upon request. Prompt and satisfactory 


service. 
AL MARGARET BIGELOW 
107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Penna. 
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The Play’s the thing 


OW MANY times have theatrical 

producers shouted that phrase: 
The Play's the thing! But for all 
their shouts the legitimate stage still 
goes begging for the want of good 
plays. Each year Broadway sees good 
actors, good directors and a tolerant 
public anxious to expend their energies 
and cash on a good play. Yet the end 
of a Broadway season invariably sees 
an audience jaded to the gills with 
second rate plays. 


Our American stage demands good 
plays and new writers to create them. 
Today the playwright with something 
to say is offered every opportunity and 
given unusual concessions in obtaining 
a hearing before responsible parties. 


ROADWAY’S CURRENT popular success, 
“Once In A Lifetime,”’ is written by a 
youngster who earned the collaboration of 

George A. Kaufman by virtue of his own amus- 
ingly satirical ideas. Young new talent is in 
di d P i play publishing company 
advertises in WRITER'S DIGEST every moath 
in the hope of discovering mew talent. Play 
— everywhere are out trying to “‘spot’’ new 
talent. 





Yet some Broadway theaters are dark; sot be- 
cause of bad times, or talkie competition, but 
simply because there are not enough good plays 
to go ‘round. The talkies cam get by om poor 
plots. The legitimate ~~ by virtue of its 
high priced seats requires high caliber entertain- 
ment. Where will they get it? 


Who knows? Tomorrow's Eugene O'Neill or 
Marc Connelly may be today’s push cart peddier 
. - . We wish we knew where to ancover tomor- 
row's playwrights. Our new course in playwriting 
was devised for just that reason. This course 
written by Eugene Walter." Mr. Walter's many 
plays have all earned a deserved success. His tea- 
week instructive course in playwriting is designed 
to bring out dormant talent and assist you in 
writing and selling good plays. This Individual 
Course Playwriting has purposely been 
priced low. We are proud to share in the 
discovery of new talent for the American theater. 


The coupon below will bring you the simple 
facts about this low priced professional course 
in playwriting sponsored by WRITER'S DIGEST 
and written by Mr. Eugene Walter. Ask for in- 
formation about it today. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATL OHIO 


Please send me details about the new Indi- 








vidual Course in Playwriting. No obligation, 
of course. 

Neme 

Address 

City. State 





*Author of The Easiest Way, Paid in Full, The 
Wolf, The Knife, Fine Feathers, The Treil of the 
Pine, Sergeant James, eatc., etc. 
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MY FRIENDS THE WRITERS 
(Continued from page 40) 


in secret, “he had written the ‘Ode to a 
Nightingale’; the year after next I shall be 
as old as Thackeray when he wrote ‘Vanity 
Fair ; Galsworthy did not begin his novels 
till his middle-thirties.” Thus, aspiration 
spurs itself on. 


Nothing I can say will deter you; no 
amount of editorial rebuffs will quench your 
spirit if you have the genuine disease, 
cacoethes scribendi, the scribbling mania. 
“One thinks,” writes James Norman Hall, 
“of men, some of them rich in worldly pos- 
sions, and therefore under no compulsion 
to write; others wretchedly poor; some of 
remarkable and varied gifts; some with 
talents pathetically meagre; but all of them 
having this in common—that they spent 
their lives in obscure and solitary literary 
toil without once hearing a heartening shout 
of public acclaim.” 


There are other ways, of course, of get- 
ting over a stone wall than by merely butting 
it with your head. If your fiction does not 
come off well enough even to satisfy your 
wife, who is generally tolerant in such mat- 
ters, it might be worth while to try your 
hand at some other medium—children’s sto- 
ries, perhaps, or the essay. I would urge 
every beginning writer to read that anon- 
ymous essay in Harper’s Magazine entitled 
“The Fight for Glory,” in which a success- 
ful writer, whom I presume to be Gamaliel 
Bradford, recounts the failures which he 
suffered before finding his feet at last. 

I wish to quote from this tale of woe: 


My first efforts [says the writer], and 
for some years my only efforts, were in 
poetry. I wrote long poems and short 
poems, light poems and heavy poems, grave 
poems and gay. The odd thing was that I 
wrote for myself and made little attempt at 
publication. When I did, timidly, begin to 
send out one or two, the receipt of the 
deadly printed slip of rejection froze my 
courage so entirely that I put my verses 
back in my drawer and abandoned the at- 
tempt. Even today those printed slips, 
which still come, give me the same feeling 
of numbing, paralyzing irritation which they 
gave me then, carry with them the deso- 
lating inference that I had better be selling 
patent medicines than dabbling in literature. 

I shortly turned from poetry to novels, 
poured all my passionate aspiration, literary 
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and other, into an autobiographical ro- 
mance. No publisher would look at it. 
Probably it was as well for me that they 
did not, but the total and blighting rejection 
was just as disheartening, for all that. I 
wrote a novel dealing with a young and 
earnest minister’s loss of belief; for in 
those days religion was still a power in the 
world. Just as I finished it, Mrs. Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere” appeared and, though I 
had never heard of it, made my book seem 
a palpable and futile imitation. I then wrote 
three other novels, which got published 
somehow. The first paid its way and had 
a little notice; the others died before they 
were born, and after that the publishers 
would pay no attention to me. My uncon- 
querable obstinacy refused to yield even so, 
and I tried more novels. I still try to dis- 
pose of one occasionally to some innocent 
publisher who asks me for some of my pro- 
ductions. 

I was even foolish enough to waste my 
energy for years in the most hopeless and 
gigantic undertaking that can delude any 
author, the one that fooled Henry James 
out of some of the best hours of his life, 
the theatre. I have in my drawer 
some fifteen plays, only one of which ever 
struggled into print—at my own expense— 
while not one of them has ever come within 
speaking distance of the stage. For—to me 
—the fascination of such work is simply 
irresistible. 


And at last—though in a field different 
from any of these—there came encourage- 
ment, acceptance, and demand. Literature 
is a hard road with many turnings, any one 
of which, if patiently pursued, may bring 
you to a wellspring of your own. 

The toil and tribulation of making your 
solitary way has never been better described 
than by Arthur Machen, to whom, as to 
many another, recognition came bitterly late. 
In his reminiscences, “Far Off Things,” he 
said: 


No; the only course is to go on stum- 
bling and struggling and blundering like a 
man lost in a dense thicket on a dark night; 
a thicket, I say, of rebounding boughs that 
punish with the sting of a whiplash, of 
thorns that savagely lacerate the flesh—it 
is the flesh of the heart, alas! that they 
tear—of sharp rocks of agony and black 
pools of despair. Such is the obscure wood 
of the literary life; such, at least, it was to 
me. You struggle to find your way; but 
again and again you ask yourself whether, 
for you, there is any way. You think you 
have hit upon the lucky track at last. And 
lo! before your feet is the black pit. And 
such is not alone the adventure of little, 
ineffectual struggling men. How old was 
glorious Cervantes, now serene forever 
amongst the immortals, when he found his 
way to that village of La Mancha? Fifty, 
I think, or almost fifty. And he had been 











Stuck ? 


Why not let the author of 


A THOUSAND 
published 


STORIES 


help you? All instruction very strictly individual. 
Criticism rates, $1 per 1000 words. 


HAPSBURG LIEBE 


1021 22nd Ave., North St. Petersburg, Florida 








ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. arkets suggested. Rates, 
50c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special rates 
on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


BOX 701, PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 








PERFECT TYPING 


at 40c thousand words. Prompt service on all manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy, extra first page included. 
Minor corrections if desired. Typing with revision, $1 
thousand words. Special rates given 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
6128 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








MISSOURI TYPIST 


will type your manuscripts 30c per —— soe 
Neat, accurate work; good paper. carbon 
return postage free. 

A Trial Will Please You. 


S. McVEY 
3745 Locust St., Ist Floor, Kansas City, Mo. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
24-Hour Service 
A really different typing that will surprise and delight 
you—and the editor, too. 40c per 1000 words, lc per 
line, carbon copy, extra first page and return postage 
FREE! You'll be a steady customer. 
R. G. WILBORN 


Box 344, Mineral Wells, Texas 








AUTHORS — ATTENTION! 
Let me type your manuscripts. Neatnese and sccuracy 
guaranteed. 40c per 1000 words; poetry lc per line. 
Minor corrections and carbon copy free, 
STELLA HOFFMAN 
622 E. Sth Street, LARNED, KANS. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. Carbon 
copy and minor corrections free. 40c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


BALDWIN TYPING SERVICE 


238 N. Main, Henderson, Kentucky 
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Read the Magazine of 


UNSALABLE STORIES 


First Stories analyzes five or six rejected stories in 
each issue, showing specifically why they did not sell 
and exactly what to do to make them salable. Send 
25c for your copy today, and begin studying the short 
story by the laboratory method. No samples. Foreign 
postage extra. 

We will take a few more writers on our PAY US 
WITH STORIES, which we help you write, propo- 
sition. Beginners or slowed-up professionals. You 
pay us no money for this service. Ask for details if 
interested. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








SOUTHERN TYPIST 


Authors—Mss. and other work neatly typed to editor’s 
requirements. Rates, 50 cents per 1000 words, including 
carbon copy. Reasonable rates on other work. Write 
for information. 


REBECCA E. JONES 
Appalachia, Va. P. O. Box 172 











All_suhjects—Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 

cine, Science, World War, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Prose 

(40,000 words and up); Verse (book-size collec- 
tions.) Friendly reading free and prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QOK Manuscripts Wanted 





Dept. W. D., 





ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 


We will type your manuscript neatly and promptly for 
35 cents per Soment words. Poetry, 1 cent per line. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded. 
Carbon copy included. 


ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
622 N. Chester St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
BE: stcdvecantceedeece twos tense odes 50c per 1000 
Revision—Spelling, English, Punctuation. .50c per 1000 
Typing and Grammatical Revision...... $1.00 per 1000 
MATTIE PEPPER 
Box 494, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 
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A Simplified Training Course gives mod- 

ern, practical training in fiction writing; 89% 

ee those trained by S. T. C., under David 

—<AE Raffelock director, sell stories before com- 

pleting to national magazines; 100% are thoroughly 

-,* trained. Send for “The Way Past the 
itor,” 








THE ‘SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street 


Denver, Colo. 
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striving for years to write plays, and poetry, 
and short stories of passion and sentiment; 
and it was only the roar of applause that 
thundered up from the world when the 

Knight and the Squire were seen riding 

over the hill that convinced Cervantes that 

at last he had discovered his true path; if 
indeed he were ever convinced of the mag- 
nitude and majesty of the achievement of 

“Don Quixote.” 

And if these things are done with the 
great, what will be done with the little? 

If the clear-voiced leaders of the everlast- 

ing choir are to suffer so and agonize, what 

of miserable little Welshmen stammering 
and stuttering by the Wandle, in the ob- 
scure rectory among the hills, in waste 
places by Shepherd’s Bush, in gloomy Great 

Russell Street, where the ghosts of dead, 

disappointed authors go sighing to and fro? 

For the fate of the little literary man there 

is no articulate speech that is sufficient; 

one must fall back upon aoi, or oimoi, or 

alas, or some such vague lament of un- 
utterable woe. 

This is bad enough in a country as liter- 
ate and as devoted to its literature as Eng- 
land; in the United States the writer’s lot is 
further complicated by an indifference on 
the part of the public, who are too intent 
upon their golf, radios, movies, and beauty 
contests to care much what is in a book; by 
a commercial prosperity which holds out en- 
ticing rewards if only the writer will com- 
promise himself utterly in advertising, 
the fiction magazines, or in Hollywood; and 
worse, by a prevailing opinion, even among 
the writer’s acquaintances, that any man 
who walks by himself and who obviously 
makes no money by it must be a little 
cracked. Some of you will perhaps receive 
no greater reward than what I can only de- 
scribe as the thrill that comes to you immedi- 
ately a piece of writing has been finished to 
your satisfaction. A few of you, driven for- 
ward by a spirit strengthened by adversity, 
and oblivious of the fleshpots of Egypt, may 
see the promised land and make your voices 
heard above the syncopated clamor. Come 
what may, be true to yourselves. 

Reprinted from the January issue of Atlantic 
Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass.; 4o0c the 
copy, $4.00 the year; monthly. For lack of space 
it was necessary to omit Chapter V. 





The new managing editor of All-Story is 
Miss Amita Fairgrieve, who takes the place 
formerly occupied by Miss Madelaine 
Heath. Miss Mabel Elmore is associate 
editor, 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


Postage and The Mailbag, 68 35th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. John Howie Wright, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2 a year. Devoted 
exclusively to Direct Mail advertising and selling. 
“All manuscripts must give complete facts, backed 
up with names and addresses. All articles must 
deal specifically with the subject of Direct Mail ad- 
vertising and selling. We report promptly, and 
pay one cent a word, on publication.” 





National Printer Journalist, 129-135 E. Michigan 
St. Milwaukee, Wisc. William G. Schroeder, 
Mng. Editor. “For the past several months we 
have not purchased any material for the Printer 
Journalist, most of our material being furnished 
voluntarily from the printer-publishers of the 
country. We will not be in a position to buy ma- 
terial for some time. When we change our 
policy we shall be giad to advise you.” 





Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York. Helen B Ames, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“Articles averaging between 500 and 700 words 
are wanted. They should deal principally with 
interior decoration, subjects which include paint- 
ing, its beautifying and protective qualities. Also 
use articles that treat of interesing uses of paint 
and varnish. No amateur painting should be men- 
tioned. Photographs are accepted for illustrating 
articles; also good before and after pictures. Oc- 
casional verse is used in simple form and per- 
taining to paint and varnish. Payment is made 
at the rate of two cents a word, and $2.50 to $3 
for photographs. We also pay $1 for short items 
for our ‘Painting Pointers’ page.” 





Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. A. V. Fingulin, Editor. Trade paper. 
“Please make a distinction between shoemakers 
and shoe repairers. We are not so much in- 
terested in the shoemakers—in other words, the 
makers of new shoes as we are in the shoe re- 
pairer of old shoes, or the shoe rebuilder, as he is 
becoming known today. While I am glad to get 
good descriptions of various shoe repair shops and 
their methods, I do not want descriptions alone. 
What interests our readers most is what those 
shoe repairers hope to accomplish, how they went 
about trying to do it, and how well they sur- 
ceeded. In other words, I do not want only the 
‘what’ of a thing, but also the ‘why’ and the ‘how’ 
of it. I am not at all interested in ‘fine writing.’ 
Because of the kind of readers we have, the style 
should be simple and full of ‘humanness.’ In 
other words, natural. For the sort of material out- 
lined above, we will pay from one-half to one and 
a half cents a word, depending on the character of 
the story, how hard it was to get, and how well 
it is handled. Our rate of payment for photographs 
submitted is $1 to $2.50, depending on the nature 
of the subject, how good the photographs are, and 
how difficult it was to get. We try to report on 
articles within ten days. Payment for accepted 
material is made on publication, which is between 
the first and fifth of month of the particular issue 
in which the article appears.” 
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If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts, write 


F r e e for a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 





Just Opening 


Southern California Typing Bureau 


Your typing is sure to be of the best 

If it comes from the heart of the Golden West. 
Manuscripts....... 40c per thousand. 
SS le per line. 


BOX 983 TORRANCE, CALIF. 








ACCURATE TYPING 


I guarantee satisfaction and prompt, effi- 
Rates, 40c per thousand words. Send 


is essential. 
cient service. 
your typing to 


E. C. THOMAS 


Box 878, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES 


$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

















Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 
I CAN’T WRITE ee. +. 
BUT 
‘ HOW I CAN TYPE... . 
i Pree r err re Ere er. 50c per 1000 words 
WONGD 60 saenedeeseenenens 2 becateseusernes 2c a line 


Carbon copy, minor corrections, promptness. 


CLARA BOWEN 


Box 135, Lincoln Park, N. J. 








TYPING 


Manuscripts prepared neatly and accurately. Dispatch 
governed by length and legibility of article. No revi- 
sion. Extra first page. 50c per thousand words. 


WINSTON W. WATTS 
77 Elmwood Ave., Attleboro, Mass. 








WRITERS! 
Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication 
at low rates. Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


VIRGINIA OWEN 


715 Missouri Avenue, Columbia, Missouri 








NEAT TYPING 
doesn’t make the story but it certainly helps to 
get it accepted. Speedy, accurate and neat typing 
for 40c per thousand words. Poetry, Ic a line. 
Carbon copy. Market suggestions if desired. 
LYLIEN A. WILLIAMS 


840 Capp Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE 26 LEAD SOLDIERS 


WHICH CONQUER THE WORLD 


[* you will take time in your busy life to 
weigh the full meaning of that headline, 
you may be more grateful for the thought 
it contains than for any advice you have 
ever received. It is infinite in its possibili- 
ties A A A The 26 lead soldiers are the pieces 
of type of the 26 letters of the alphabet. By 
learning to manoeuver them wisely and well, 
you can extend your power, your pleasure 
and your life A 44 These 26 letters with a 
few numerals and signs are all you need if 


you command them with sufficient skill and 
perseverance. They will campaign under 
your leadership along any educational lines 
you choose. They will make you king or 
queen of any empire you select 4 4 4 You 
can earn financial rewards and distinction 
in life by the use of this small army with 
its magic power, for with well directed edu- 
cation, obstacles are overcome AAA By 
study you can increase your progress in 
business, in social or in civic life AAAA 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of College 
Grade in the Following Subjects: 





Accounting Composition Greek Philosophy 
American Government Contemporary Novel Harmony Photoplay Composition 
Applied Grammar Corporation Finance a School Courses — 
Banking Drafting an: A ow 
Business Administration Drawing and Painting Italian Public Speaking 
Business English Economics me uvenile Story Writing Religion 
Business Law English Composition anguages Secretarial Studies 
Business Mathematics English Literature Latin Short Story Writing 
Business Organization — History pote d Service poceteey 
. ire Insurance iterature panis. 

—n French Magazine Article Writing Stenography 

‘ Geometry Marketing Typewriting 
Child Psychology German Mathematics World Literature 
Classics Grammar Personnel Administration Zoology, etc., etc. 

he —— 





N this country we are in the midst of an adult edu- 

cation movement. University home study courses are 
one of the important factors in this progressive move- 
ment, for they offer expert guidance under educators 
qualified to direct... Our courses have been prepared 
by our instructors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully covered, suf- 
ficient elasticity is allowed to permit adaptation to the 
individual needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls 
for a Columbia course is personally taught by a member 
of the University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study... The University will 
send on request full information about these home study 


courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your edu- 
cational interests our instructors may be able to offer 
helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of in- 
terest to you, even if they are not listed here, as addi- 
tions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


Hicu Scuoon anp CoLiece Preparatory Courses 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has 
prepared courses covering the equivalent of four 
years of High School study. This complete High 
School or College Preparatory training is available to 
those who can not undertake class room work. We 
shall be glad to send you our special bulletin on request. 
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Wire and Wire Products, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Morris A. Hall, Editor, “Wire and Wire 
Products is a technical magazine devoted solely to 
the manufacturing side of the production and use 
of wire. Our subscribers are the manufacturing 
executives and technical men in this field. They 
are practical men and consequently everything we 
use must be technically accurate. Because of this 
there are practically only two or three writers in 
the country who are in a position to serve us 
satisfactorily, and we are not in the market for 
material from outside sources.” 





Women’s Journals 


The Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5 cents a copy; 25 cents a year. 
Mail order magazine. “We want short stories of 
a romantic nature, containing not more than 5,000 
words, preferably not with a rural setting. Articles 
of general interest to women in the small towns 
and rural districts. We use occasional verse of an 
inspirational nature, and some humor. Use a 
few photographs at $1.50 to $2 each. Usually re- 
port within a week, and pay one-fourth to one 
cent a word, on acceptance.” 





Ladies’ Home Journal,* Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor; 
Chesla C. Sherlock, Mng. Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10 cents a copy; $1 a year. “Fiction, short stories, 
from 1,000 to 5,000 words; serials up to 80,000 
words—now overstocked. Articles from authori- 
ties on politics, club movements and world affairs 
—no present needs. Departments, home-making, 
furniture and interior decorating, architecture, 
gardening, hostess and sub-deb (for younger 
girls). Best way to learn department needs is to 
study magazine or query the editor. We use very 
little poetry. Photographs are acceptable. We 
a within a week, and pay best rates in the 
eld.” 


Miscellaneous 


American Forests, 1727 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35 cents a copy; $4 a year. “We want popular 
articles, stories and photographs dealing with 
trees, forests, reforestation, lumbering, wild life, 
hunting, fishing, exploration and other phases of 
forest, tree and outdoor life, up to 2,500 words. 
Photographs of unusual trees and forest oddities 
especially desired. Payment is on acceptance at 
rate of one cent a word and up. Photographs 
50 cents and up. We report within two weeks.” 





The Magazine Antiques, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor. “We are 
concerned only with specific discussions authori- 
tatively written, which offer new information on 
some aspect of collecting. In general, the type of 
contribution most likely to find acceptance by 
Antiques will be that which offers evidence of 
original research and discovery, or which correctly 
associates hitherto unpublished items with their 
historical and stylistic environment. It is a fixed 
editorial policy not to utilize either ficion or 
poetry,” 
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The Circus Scrap Book, 41 Woodlawn Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. F. P. Pitzer, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 35 cents a copy; $1 a year. Circus his- 
torical. “We want old scrap books coritaining 
circus items; anything of the circus which has 
historic value; no fiction. We report immediately, 
and pay on acceptance.” 





Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, Ill. Roland C. 
Hartman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 3 years for $1. 
Trade magazine for hatcherymen and broiler pro- 
ducers. “We prefer boiled down, 300 to 400 words, 
articles describing successful selling, advertising 
and display methods used by hatcherymen. II- 
lustrations desired. We report within ten days, 
and pay one-half to two cents a word within two 
weeks following acceptance.” 





Linens and Handkerchiefs, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. C. K. Dahl, Editor. Issued monthly. 
Merchandising medium to the department stores 
and specialty shops selling linens and handker- 
chiefs. “We are in the market for feature ar- 
ticles on selling and displaying table linens, towels, 
bed covering and domestics, as well as all types of 
handkerchiefs, in retail stores. Only interested in 
articles based on personal interviews with buyers, 
department managers and store proprietors, and di- 
rect quotations are essential. We can accept only 
manuscripts bearing the signed approval of the 
individuals quoted. We are always interested in 
items of three or four paragraphs on seasonal pro- 
motions, feature events, display and advertisting 
stunts, etc. Wherever possible, hotos should ac- 
company stories. In the case of advertising pro- 
motion stories, clippings of the advertisement 
should be included. We pay one cent a word.” 





Shade Publishing Co., 1008 W. York St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Our new magazine will be issued 
monthly; 25 cents a copy. “We are in the mar- 
ket for manuscripts up to 1,000 words each, founded 
on facts and along the following lines: Peculiar 
strange mystical and weird happenings, past or 
present—things that are hard to believe. Special 
attention will be given to those that are illustrated 
or accompanied by photographs. Payment will be 
made promptly and in accordance with value as 
to reader interest, from one cent a word and up. 
Address Facts Department.” 





Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, 
Pa. D. C. Vandercook, Editor. Issued _bi- 
monthly. Addressed primarily to foremen, super- 
intendents and high executives. “We prefer ad- 
vance inquiry as to whether or not prospective story 
is likely to fit into editorial program and policy. 
We purchase feature articles concerning various 
phases of outstanding companies’ personnel pro- 
grams. Also use articles on the subject of leader- 
ship, on business and industry. These run from 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Also use shorter feature ar- 
ticles which are specific stories out of industry 
with a constructive note to them. Particularly in- 
terested in articles addressed to foremen about 
their job of supervising, teaching and managing. 
We use photographs to illustrate story. Poetry is 
seldom purchased. We report as soon as possible, 
sometimes immediately and sometimes three or 
four weeks. Payment is made on publication, from 
one cent up.” 
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LESS REJECTION SLIPS 


Why keep on buying rejection slips 


Why is it that 90 per cent of the 
stories, poems, plays, essays, and articles 
offered for publication do not sell? A 
composite rejection slip answers: ‘Weak 
plot, lifeless characters, improbable setting; 
lack of unity, proportion, style; faulty 
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rhyme and rhythm.” 


MADE FOR WRITERS 


But this does not satisfy the struggling, 
ambitious, sincere writer, whose chief need 
is a more comprehensive knowledge of 
words) HARTRAMPF’S VOCABU- 
LARIES is specially designed to meet this 
need. It is new, simple, easy to use, and 
equips the writer with the Ideas and 
Words necessary to a successful career. 


The cost of a few rejection slips will 
bring you—on approval—this extraor- 
dinary book, which, although recently 
introduced, is already acclaimed by thou- 
sands of our leading scholars and authors, 
a wonder-book—the most complete and 
convenient storehouse of words ever com- 
piled or published. 


Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Frederick 
Palmer and Cecil B. de Mille are eminent 
types of users. Even the New York Times 
says: ‘Its word-groups are remarkably 
comprehensive.” 

The book contains an ‘Idea Chart,” 
which has been described as ‘‘the paradise 
of a confused or tired brain.”” This is an 
exclusive feature which thousands of 
writers are now using. 


NEW—SIMPLE—EASY 


The easy use of this book is most grati- 
fying. Suppose you wish the heroine of 
your story to be attractive, as most 
heroines are—or should be; you turn to 
HARTRAMPF’S and—#in the 108th 
Vocabulary, BEAUTY—find more than 
two hundred words with which the char- 
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comely, handsome, 
consummate, classic, 





Ornate, beautified, 
peerless, matchiess, 
Dellucld, beautifully clear 
pleturesque, beog “jad 
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fashionably, 
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low relief. 
attractive, alluring, 
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captivating, alluring, 


brilliant, sorgeous, 

buxom, comely. 

calisthenle, adorned with 
beauty and strength, 


supreme! 
admirable, v 
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admirable, sited 





cute, cunningly pl 
dainty, elegant, ae 
dandlfied, nobby, 

dapper, trim, 

dazzling, gorgeous, 


debonair, ‘el magnificent, 
‘ manner, egant in &ppearance, 
ecorous, becoming, 

delectable, delighttal, 
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delicious, highly p) 
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elegant, exquisite, . 
enchanting, charming M¢% dainty, delicate, 
: Boble, magnificent. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Hartrampf Company, Gould Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, 548 pages i 
6x9, in style and price checked below, for five-day examination. I 


will return it or remit price within five days. 
( ) $5.00 Full Lintex Gold 


( ) $10.00 DeLuxe Gift Edition | the 


acterization of attractiveness or beauty may be made 
brilliant and commanding. 

David D. Cook, Chicago, distinguished writer, says: 
“I never supposed there could ever be so masterly an 
arrangement of words. But ‘Hartrampf's Vocabularies’ 
has upset all traditions and has simplified the quick 
finding of words and ideas so perfectly that I am con- 
vinced it is the one book that is indispensable to the 
business of writing.” 


FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Order your free trial copy and enjoy 
wonderful helpfulness that Har- 


Stamped. Beautifully Tooled. 
x trampf’s will bring you on the writing 
BINS cecccccsncsseessereeeresesreeeeess Ceeeerereeeeeeeesceses eveee | in which you are now engaged. It will 
DEES sr cavownccsss pieasoenusdivsshenisenes vcabaaiee ee renee pay for itself many times over through 
GR acavicecwneociisicesecesateonans Rsv cscuctess coovee geese | your increased sales. Order now. Use 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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thought that yours must be 





the road leads 
UP or DOWN 


HERE is no middle course in life, in mountain climbing—or in writing. 

One goes either up or down. Headed up... . you'll find the way easier 
and surer if you are equipped with those things experience has shown to 
be necessary. 

Authors who have succeeded attest to the value of my work with them. 
Many who came to me years ago, when they still had their first sale to make, 
still consult me regularly, although they have their established markets now. 
For example, this from an established author who uses my Criticism and 
Sales Service: 

“Just a line to let you know that we won again. The last story you 
recently helped me with has just been accepted by Mr........... Every 
single story you have criticized for me since 1923 has sold after rewriting 
in accordance with your suggestions .... In paying your nominal fee, a 
writer makes a mighty sound investment.” 

(NOTE: This is the story mentioned in my advertisement in the 

December, 1930, issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. It has just been bought 

BY THE SAME EDITOR who rejected it before the author rewrote tt 

in the light of my criticism.) 

And here are typical letters from Professional Collaboration Clients: 

“So far this year I have corraled $2,708.00.” 

“I have got a toe-hold with the Street & Smith magazines . ... One 
thing I learned from you, I believe: the way to work over material so 
that it will pour into the mould of any special magazine I’m aiming at 
.... I get about three stories a month in the market.” 

“Every criticism, and every letter from you was a course in itself. 
Step by step you not only taught me how to develop the Professional Col- 
laboration story, but also taught me how to develop others. The lessons 
learned will be invaluable . . . . There would be much better advertising 
and non-fiction written if more advertising and feature writers understood 
the fundamentals of the short-story as you teach them. I have often 
a gigantic task, and really it would be excusable if you resorted to form 


letters, now and then. But you don’t. Every letter I have received from you has been wholly 


personal. You have made my problems your problems.” ata : 
These writers, and many others, determined to go the right way about winning literary success—and 





results prove they were right. 





If advertising space were not expensive, I’d advertise several pages of appreciative letters from my clients 
each month, for they come in daily. As it is, I must content myself with reproducing one or two, typical of 


hundreds; 
letters, with the understanding 


but I shall be glad to send to sincere literary workers, sincerely striving for success, some of these 


that they are to be returned to me after perusal. They are letters thanking me 


for criticism such as their writers never knew could be had; letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this 


client and that has secured a 


staff position. 


After all, it is what my clients say about me that counts—not what I say about myself! 
My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. I am able to do 


for myself what I offer to do 


for others. 


Booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” containing information vital 


to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere, sent gratis on request. 





somebody else did it. 
Although I am called upon 


prisingly low and convenient. 





Professional Collaboration Service Criticism and Sales Service 
MY PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION Terms (each manuscript charged for separately) 
Service is not a ‘‘Course.’’ It is intensive indi- For manuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up te 
vidual work with the client, during which we write 7,500 words, $5.00: up to 15,000 words, $8.00; up to 
a story together, step by step, from the plot germ 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up 
to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the to 50,000 words, $20.00: over 50,000 words, $25.00. 
most practical training possible The client learns (Fee to accompany manuscripts.) 


HOW by DOING—NOT by READING about how 


amount of work in this Service, the terms are sur- 


juest. Some clients in this service have sold the 
story even before they had completed the payments. 


Others have sold stories written while they were money, instead of asking the author to do so. 
still working on the collaboration story with me es i 

\ll testify to the value of this Service to anyone The Commission Charged on Sales 
triving for literary success. This Service is entire- is 10% 


v independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 


These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, 
constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 
6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, 
or can be made so by revision, the fee covers such 
work, including typing, submissions, etc. In brief, 
I back my judgment of a story with my time and 


to do a tremendous 


Particulars on re- 














LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author of Box 2602 
“Landing The Editors’ Checks”........++++++:+ $3.00 Postpaid SAN FRANCISCO, a 
“Writing Novels To Sell’”’......+.+++se+0++++++$2.50 Postpaid — or — 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)....... ..++--$2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, oO. 
Autographed individually for each purchaser HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 



































New Double-Purpose 
Traveling Case 


Finished in rich, soft brown... 
brass fittings inside and out... 
efficiently protects the typewriter 
when Corona goes along on trips. 
Serves as a roomy overnight case, 
when Corona stays at home. 


HE new Corona case made an instant 

hit. ‘Just what we were looking 
for,’ people tell us. 

But not everyone can understand how 
Corona can offer it at no increase in price 


over the “‘little black box.”’ 

Corona’s answer is simple. For 22 
years a million people have preferred 
Corona... many more than have chosen 
any other make . each year Corona 
offers better and better value. 


Smart new combination week-end bag and 
carrying cae—-AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


Most writers—for instance—choose Corona. 
Their demands areexacting. Simplicity, effort- 
less touch, and ruggedness must be there. 
" Albert Payson Terhune sums it up as follows: 
I have six Coronas. I have never owned any 
other kind, except one which I used for a day. 
and then discarded.” 


Pay for Corona out of Income 


Any model Corona can be paid for in con- 
venient installments. And the down payment is 
small. Many Corona users find Corona soon pays 
for itself. The coupon brings a bookiet, too, 
showing how. 

Corona Four, $60.00, including Corona case. 
Other models, $39.50 and $65.00. 


C O R O N A. Standard Keyboard 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Dept 
0 Send free booklet (0 Deliver Corona for trial 


(0 Quote allowance on my---- 
Name —- 
Address - 


B-1816, 51 Madison 


Ave.. New York City 


typewriter Serial No._- 





